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CHAUCER’S MISSION TO LOMBARDY 


Some of the new facts which Mr. Braddy derives from the 
account of Sir Edward de Berkeley’s mission to Lombardy in 1378 
had long been known to attentive students of Chaucer’s account of 
his expenses on the same mission. Chaucer does not tell us that 
he crossed to the continent from Dover to Calais as Sir Edward 
does,* but he does tell us quite as definitely as Berkeley does that 


1 Braddy in MLN., xtviu, 507-11. In printing this document Mr. Braddy 
does not indicate the interesting, though unimportant, fact that the account 
contained several corrections, perhaps due merely to original errors of the 
scribe. These are that the name of the month “ Maij” was written over 
an erasure; that the amount paid for passage and repassage was originally 
written as xli and changed to x mar; and that the original authority for 
the payment was “per Breue Secreti Sigilli.” The correction in the 
expenses of course causes corresponding corrections in the sum total and 
the amount still due from Sir Edward. There are a few errors in Mr. 
Braddy’s transcription due to erroneous expansions, but these also are of 
no importance for the general argument. 

Mr. Braddy prints Sir Edward’s account from E 101/318/7, a photostat 
of which lies before me. Another copy of the same account is contained in 
Foreign Accounts 13, which differs not only in minutiae of phrasing but 
also in a few statements of fact: (1) Sir John Haukwode is not mentioned 
in the titulus or under Eapensa but is joined with Barnabo under Recepta 
in the same terms that appear in the compotus printed by Mr. Braddy: 
“versus partes predictas Lumbardie tam ad dictum dominum de Melan 
quam ad Johannem de Haukwode predictis negociis expedicionem guerre 
Regis tangentibus ”—suggesting possibly that Barnabo and Sir John were 
to be treated with separately; (2) the date of the Privy Seal directed to 
the Treasurer, Barons, and Chamberlains is given as February 20, 3 Richard 
II; (3) the accounting is to be made with Sir Edward “vel cum alia 
persona sufficienti nomine suo per sacramentum vnius eorum,” and the 
accounting was actually made with William Overton “attornatum ipsius 
Edwardi”; (4) it is added in regard to the wages that they shall be such 
as were allowed in the first year of the present king to the same Edward 
for going on similar missions of the King’s grandfather to Gascony and 
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he traveled with several horses and therefore equally suggests that 
the journey was made overland. The language of Life Records, 
N° 122 ? is “ Et in passagio et repassagio suo, hominum et equorum 
suorum, ilijlt.” Chaucerians therefore have known that the journey 
was made overland and not by sea. 

Mr. Braddy says, “ The present record also states that ten per- 
sons, and not Chaucer alone, figured in Sir Edward’s company.” 
It is true that there were ten persons, including Sir Edward him- 
self, in his party, but Chaucer was not one of the ten, as is clear 
from the fact that he had a party of his own.* That this party 
consisted of six persons, including himself, we may infer from the 
fact that he paid 6 marcs (4/) for passage and repassage of the sea, 
whereas Sir Edward paid 10 marcs. The expense of passage and 
repassage of the sea at Dover varied very considerably according to 
circumstances.* Chaucer himself listed this expense in the 1372 


Navarre; (5) the number of men in Sir Edward’s party is not mentioned; 
(6) and after the debit entry of xjli xiijs iiijd comes the entry, “ Et 
respondet in Rotulo secundo in Glouc’.” 

? The Privy Seal letter, in French, directing the Treasurer, Barons, and 
Chamberlains of the Exchequer to account with Chaucer for the Lombardy 
mission, which is recited in Latin in No 122, is preserved in C 404-12-78. 
A copy of the letter, also in French, is entered on the Memoranda Roll 
K.R. (E159) E156. For an exact reference it is necessary to add, 
“ Adhuc Brevia directa Baronibus de Scaccario de termino Pasche anno 
tercio Regis Ricardi secundi, m.10d.;” the Memoranda Roll is numbered 
only under the sections and terms. This is one of the writs referred to in 
Note 1 on L. R. 122. There is a slight discrepancy between the record here 
and the last sentence of No 122. After reciting the letter this record 
continues thus: “ hoc breue liberatur ad Receptam scaccarij xiiij die Julij 
hoe termino,” etc. 

In 1366 Sir Richard Stafford was sent to Flanders in comitiva of the 
Earl of Warwick; both rendered accounts for 17 days’ wages (Oct. 20- 
Nov. 5), but Sir Richard paid nothing for passage or repassage of the sea 
because the Earl paid for both — 121, 19s, 9d. (E.101/315/15 and 20). 

*Even when the number of men and horses was the same, the charges 
varied. So Master Thomas de Bukton, going to Flanders and France in 
1366, “computat in passagio de Douorr’ hominum et vj equorum versus 
Cales’ xxiijs vjd ob viz. pro quolibet equo iijs ixd. Et pro custumariis 
pontagio et batellagio vijs vijd. Item computat in repassagio de Cales’ 
vsque Douorr’ hominum et sex equorum suorum xxvjs ixd viz. pro quolibet 
equo iiijs vd. Ac pro custumariis pontagio et batillagio . . . iijs viijd.” 
The errors are in the original (E 101/315/5). 

When an envoy traveled as a member of a party, he seems sometimes to 
have paid only some minor expenses. Thus Master Doctor John Shepeye 
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journey to Italy (obviously also an overland journey) as 30s (L. R., 
N° 72); for the first journey in 1377 as 33s 4d; and for the second 
journey in that year as 20s (LZ. R., N° 101). Experienced travelers, 
like Chaucer, Sir Edward,> and dozens of others who could be 
named, usually listed their expenses en gros.® So great is the varia- 
tion that, without the aid of the detailed information — ‘ ten men 
and ten horses with their trappings, ten mares’ — given in the 
account of Chaucer’s associate, Sir Edward, we could not have been 
certain that the 4/7 (six marcs) of Chaucer’s account represented 
the passage and repassage of six men and six horses.’ 

It seems probable from the Privy Seal writ addressed to Walworth 
and Philipot on May 13 that Berkeley and Chaucer were the only 
persons officially appointed for the mission, their men being chosen 
and paid by themselves. The writ reads as follows: 


traveling to and from Flanders in 1372 “cum familia et equis suis” pays 
only “in pontagio iiij equorum iiijd in portagio vjd, in batellagio vjd et 
apud Cales’ in batillagio et portagio vjd; in repassagio .. . in portagio 
et batillagio iiijs vjd.” (E 101/316/5). 

5 On his two visits to Bruges in connection with the peace negotiations 
in the winter and spring of 1379 (not in 1378, as Mr. Braddy says, Three 
Chaucer Studies, p. 19 and n. 19), there was no expense for crossing the 
sea, aS he started from the castrum de Merke near Calais and returned to 
it on both occasions (E 101/318/7). 

* So, for example, Sir John de Cobham in 1375 reports 119s 7d; Reginald 
de Neuport, armiger (a very frequent messenger of the King) reports for 
four journeys in 1375 and 1376 a lump sum of 61 for crossing the sea; 
the Earl of Salisbury, going to Calais for the peace negotiations of May— 
June 1377, reports 201; Sir John Clanvowe, going to the same place for the 
same purpose in 1385, reports passage to Calais 40s, repassage Calais to 
Dover 40s (E101/317/11; ib., 316/39; 1b., 317/30; ib., 319/14). On the 
other hand, Master John Haseley, M. A. of Oxford, sent to Paris “in certis 
negociis Regis statum regni specialiter concernentibus ” in June 1396, ren- 
ders an itemized account (E101, 320/14) of what he spent for beer, wine, 
lodgings, breakfast, dinner, supper, stabling, “beel chere”, at various 
towns, and at Dover for victuals for the ship, for putting the horses on 
the ship, for horse-feed on the ship, for towing the ship, etc., etc. Master 
Doctor John Shepeye also usually gave a very detailed account; in 1373 
it was so detailed that many of the items were disallowed because he had 
no warrant for them (E 101/316/28). 

7 Except when the purpose of the journey was the transfer of horses the 
number of men usually agreed with the number of horses. Sometimes the 
account is detailed: For Norman de Swynford with three esquires, six 
vallets, and ten horses, crossing at Southampton for Britanny, 10 April, 
42 Ed. III (Chancery Warrants, Bills of Privy Seal, C 81/915/36). 
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Richard par la grace de dieu Roy Dengleterre et de ffrance et Seignur 
Dirlande A noz bien amez William Walworth et Johan Phelipot Receuours 
de noz deniers pur la guerre saluz Nous volons del auis de nostre conseil 
et vous mandons que a nostre cher et feal Chiualer Edward de Berkle et a 
nostre feal Esquier Geffray Chaucer qi sont ordenez daler en nostre Message 
sibien [inserted above the line] au sire de Melan Barnabo come a nostre 
cher et foial Johan Haukwode es parties de Lumbardie pur ascunes 
busoignes touchantes lexploit de nostre guerre vous deliuerez les sommes 
qensuent cestassauoir au dit Edward deux Centz marz et au dit Geffray 
Cent marz sur leur gages pur le dit voiage Et cestes noz lettres vous 
enserront garrant Done souz nostre priue seel a Westm’ le xiij Jour de 
May lan de nostre regne primer.® 


Chaucer was, then, not a mere messenger or an undistinguished 
member of Sir Edward’s party. He was his colleague, though of 
lower rank and dignity. Mr. Braddy rightly supposes that further 
search in the records may disclose the names of other members of 
the Lombardy mission. No doubt the best chance of finding such 
names arises from the issuance of letters of protection and letters 
of general attorney. One member of the mission was certainly 
“ Stephen Wyndesor herald,” who procured the issuance of letters 
of general attorney (‘to go with Sir Edward Berkeley to Lom- 
bardy’), May 28, 1378 (C 76/62 m. 4).° 

Mr. Braddy, reading the Issue Roll for Easter, 1 Rich. II (ZL. R., 
N° 121), as implying that John of Gaunt’s army was paid off the 
very day (May 28) that Berkeley and Chaucer obtained advances 
from the Receivers for the King’s Wars and began their journey to 
Lombardy, suggests that some of the disbanded men may have been 
added to the Lombardy mission. But Chaucer had been selected 
for the mission as early as May 10 (Letters of Protection, L. R., 
N° 118). And I do not read the Roll as meaning that the army 
was paid May 28, but only that on that day the Receivers turned 
in their accounts (22,334/ 12s) for enrollment. John of Gaunt is 
recorded as having received 4,244] 18s for paying the army on 
April 7. 

Moreover the payment of Sir Guichard d’Angle for ‘being in 
the parts of Flanders for the treaty of peace between the King and 
his adversary of France’ is not equivalent to mentioning him 


SE 101. 37/27-75. The same document (except duc de Melan for sire de 
M.) was printed in the Athenaeum, Sept. 9, 1893, p. 356, from Exch. Treas. 
of Receipt, Mise. 43/8/75. 

® Sir Edward Berkeley’s letters for the same journey were procured May 
24 (ibid.). 
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“as a knight in John of Gaunt’s service.” The payment to Sir 
Guichard, like the advances to Sir Edward de Berkeley and 
Chaucer, is charged against the expenses of the war and entered 
in this memorandum because his mission to treat for peace, like 
theirs to secure aid, was regarded as part of the expenses of the war. 
There is, therefore, no implication here that Sir Guichard was in 
John of Gaunt’s service except in this remote way. 

There was no suggestion in Life Records, N° 121, that the 
“many noblemen, knights, officials, and others ” who received pay- 
ments from the “ monies for the war” were released and thereby 
became available for the mission to Lombardy. John of Gaunt was 
not disbanding his followers; on the contrary, he had not yet begun 
to fight. Preparations for his expedition had been under way for 
some time. On March 4 letters of protection until Michaelmas 
were issued to John Noreys, ‘miles’, and others to join John of 
Gaunt in his expedition (Rymer, VII, 186); on May 20 Letters 
Patent were issued appointing Richard Imbrigg, King’s Sergeant 
at Arms, to enlist one hundred mariners at Essex to go to Sandwich 
for the expedition (ibid., 195) ; similar letters were issued on May 
24 to John Orewell, Sergeant at Arms, to enlist sixty men in the 
waters and coasts of the Thames and the Medway (ibid., 196) ; 
on June 15 a writ was issued ordering Thomas, Earl of Buck- 
ingham, and seven others to survey the muster of John of Gaunt’s 
men and report to the council any deficiencies that might be found 
(ibid., 199); letters of general attorney for Philip le Despenser, 
‘chivaler’, and seven others, including the Earl of Suffolk and 
Sir Edward de Berkeley, were issued on June 18 (ibid., 199 f.) ; 
while on June 16 letters of protection were issued to ‘ Johannes 
Fysher rypyer’ and seventeen others (ibid., 200 f.).*° 

Whether Chaucer was sent to Bruges on the mission of January 
1378, I am not prepared to say, but it seems quite certain that 
Mr. Braddy is wrong in suggesting that Sir Hugh Segrave, who 
had been named as one of the three envoys, did not go and that 


10The Letters Patent acknowledging loans for the war and giving the 
amounts of the loans, dated March 6, may be found in Rymer, VII, 210-13. 
The list of subscribers includes John of Gaunt and other members of the 
nobility, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and a number of bishops and 
abbots. Whether Johannes Haukewode of Essex, who lent 201, was the 
famous leader whom Berkeley and Chaucer went to consult or a relative, 
I have not inquired. 
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Chaucer took his place. We perhaps could not infer that Sir Hugh 
actually served on the peace and marriage mission from the fact 
that on April 5 he was joined with Sir Guichard ‘d’Angle and Dr. 
Skirlawe, his associates on the peace mission, in a new mission to 
the Count of Flanders and the towns of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres 
to renew and, if necessary, to expand the treaties which had existed 
between England and Flanders (Rymer VII, 189 f.), but a hitherto 
unpublished document — a mandate under the Privy Seal — seems 
to put the matter beyond any doubt. 


Nous vous mandons que a noz treschers et foialx Guychard Dangle conte 
de Huntingdon et Hugh de Segraue Chivaler et mestre Wauter Skirlawe 
Doctour en leys noz messages esteanz es parties de fflandres a cause de 
trette de pees entre nous et nostre aduersaire de ffrance paiez cestassauoir 
au dit conte cent liures au dit Hugh quarante liures et au dit Wauter 
quarante liures sur leur gages a cause de leur message susdit Et ces pre- 
sentes vous enserront garant Donne souz nostre priue seal a Westm’ le tierz 
iour Dauerill lan de notre regne primer. 

A noz bien amez William Walworth et Johan Philipot Receyuour de noz 
deniers pour la guerre. (E101. 37/27-48. The seal is very well preserved.) 


Sir Hugh’s presence in England on March 15 would not justify 
Mr. Braddy in inferring that Sir Hugh “after being appointed 
was replaced or for some reason was unable to join the expedition ”. 
He may easily have returned to England for a visit while the 
negotiations were in progress. Two of the three commissioners 
were empowered to carry on the negotiations, and the detailed 
account given by Nicolas de Bose of the manner in which the con- 
ferences of 1381 at Lelinghen were conducted indicates, not only 
that the proceedings were leisurely, but that some members of the 
French party visited Paris for additional instructions or other 
purposes during the progress of the negotiations.“ 

We might dismiss the alleged replacement of Sir Thomas Percy 
by Sir Richard Stury in February 1377, which Mr. Braddy cites 
in support of his theory that Chaucer was substituted for Sir Hugh 
Segrave in January 1378, but the case deserves a word, as it too 
seems to be a mistaken interpretation of the record. Sir Thomas 
received an advance for the mission on Feb. 17 (L. R., N° 100); 
Sir Richard began his journey to the ‘ parts of France’ on that day, 
but he had already received, by the hands of his clerk, an advance 


11 Kervyn de Lettenhove, xxii, 354-75, from Bibl. Nat. de Paris, f. fr. 
ms. 2699. 
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of 50 marcs on February 13. As this was four days earlier than 
the advances to Percy and Chaucer, Sir Richard can hardly be 
regarded as having been appointed to take Percy’s place. Moreover, 
we do not know certainly that Percy did not go on his mission as 
planned. It is true that no one has yet found his expense account, 
but neither has anyone cited any evidence that the 33] 6s 8d 
advanced to him was ever repaid or otherwise accounted for — and 
the King’s Exchequer was not rich enough to be careless about so 
much real money. 


P. S.—I have tried to show that Mr. Braddy was mistaken in 
asserting that Sir Hugh de Segrave did not go to Flanders in 
January 1378 with Guichard D’Angle, Earl of Huntington, and 
Dr. Skirlawe, and in suggesting that Geoffrey Chaucer took his 
place. I have cited a payment indicating Segrave’s participation 
in the mission. Since I came to London I have found his account 
(the existence of which Mr. Braddy denied). It is contained in 
E 364/12 m. D dors. (L. T. R. Foreign Accts.), and reads sub- 
stantially as follows: 


Account of Hugh Segrave, Knt., for receipts and expenses in two journeys 
made by him as the King’s nuncius in parts beyond the seas, namely: [i] 
once to the parts of Flanders in the company of Guichard Dangle, Earl of 
Huntingdon, to treat of peace between the King and his adversary of 
France and [ii] once to the parts of Calais for the establishment of peace 
between the King of England and the Earl of Flanders; 

by the King’s writ of P. S. 7 Oct. 2 Ric. II directed to the Treasurer and 
Barons of the Exchequer, which is among the Communia of Michaelmas 
Term 2 Ric. II, by which the King commanded them to account with the 
said Hugh on his oath concerning the said journeys and concerning the 
moneys by him received by reason of the said journeys at the Receipt of 
the Exchequer or from William Walworth and John Philipot, Receivers of 
the King’s Moneys for War, allowing him [etc.] 

Receipts. He renders account for 1801 (601, 407, 407, and 401). 

Expenses. He accounts for his wages at 20s per day from 22 Jan. 1 Ric. 
II, on which day he left London for Flanders on his first voyage until 1 
June following, on which day he returned, going, staying, and returning 
131 days inclusive—131 1; and in wages on his second voyage from 26 June 
2 Ric. II, on which day he left the city of London for the said parts of 
Calais, until 4 Aug., when he returned, going, staying, and returning for 
40 days inclusive—401; and for his passages and repassages in the said 
voyages 91. 2s. 7d. He has surplus of 2s. 7 d., which is allowed. 


We can hardly ask for better evidence that Segrave went on the 
mission with Guichard D’Angle than this statement of his ex- 
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penses, sworn to by him and allowed by the King’s auditor. There 
is therefore no basis for Mr. Braddy’s suggestion that Chaucer took 
his place. The fact that Segrave is to receive funds for his mis- 
sion from Walworth and Philipot, Receivers of the King’s Moneys 
for War, also confirms my rejection of Mr. Braddy’s suggestion that 
the payment to D’Angle from the Receivers of Moneys for the War 
implied that he was in the train of John of Gaunt. 


JoHN M. Manty 


University of Chicago 





THE SQUIRE AND THE NUMBER OF THE CANTERBURY 
PILGRIMS 


Of the Canterbury pilgrims Miss Hammond remarks in her 
Chaucer Manual: 


The number of pilgrims in the party and the lack of accordance with the 
“ Wel nyne and twenty ” announced by Chaucer in line 24, have occasioned 
much discussion (p. 269). 


In the twenty-five years since her book was published little has 
been done to explain this discrepancy, which for the most part has 
been passed over in silence by recent commentators.’ In reopening 
the question for consideration it will be well to begin by noting 
carefully Chaucer’s exact words in the General Prologue: 


In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay 

Redy to wenden on my p'!grymage 

To Caunterbury with ful devout corage, 

At nyght was come into that hostelrye 

Wel nyne and twenty in a compaignye, 

Of sondry folk, by aventure yfalle 

In felaweshipe, and pilgrimes were they alle, 
That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde. 


The first point to be settled is whether in the number of these 
twenty-nine pilgrims Chaucer counted himself. He tells us, it is 
true, that he lost no time in making the acquaintance of the mem- 
bers of this company: 


1 Manly remarks in his note on 1. 164: “Chaucer says in 1. 24 that there 
were nine and twenty pilgrims assembied at the Tabard, and this is exactly 
accurate if only one priest is counted.” 
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And shortly, whan the sonne was to reste, 
So hadde I spoken with hem everichon, 
That I was of hir felaweshipe anon. 


In other words, he promptly enrolled himself as a recruit and 
“made forward ” with the others “erly for to ryse ” to begin the 
journey to Canterbury. Accordingly in speaking of the company 
later on in the Prologue (542-4) he adds himself: 


Ther was also a Reve, and a Millere, 
A Somnour, and a Pardoner also, 
A Maunciple, and myself—ther were namo. 


Chaucer tells us he was already at the Tabard before the arrival 
of the twenty-nine persons at nightfall. And his use of the third 
person, “and pilgrimes were they alle,” decisively excludes him 
from the count. Also, in describing them as “ by aventure yfalle 
In felaweshipe ” the poet seems to suggest that they were already 
associated when they rode into the Southwerk inn-yard. It is clear, 
then, that Chaucer did not make one of the twenty-nine. 

Turning to another phase of the question, one may note that 
Chaucer’s phrase “ wel twenty-nyne ” has been taken by some as a 
round number. But Skeat is right in his note on line 24 that “ wel 
is here used like our word full or quite.” The phrase, therefore, is 
equivalent to “no less than twenty-nine,” but it does not imply 
an inexact count. Nor does it seem justifiable to stretch the num- 
ber as Skeat suggests in his note on prestes three in line 164: 


If we are to keep the text (which stands alike in all MSS.) we must take 
‘wel nyne and twenty’ to mean ‘at least nine and twenty.’ 


The reason which led Chaucer to select this number of pilgrims 
has been very plausibly explained by Miss Hammond: 


On this point I would remark that the pilgrimage of thirty which Chaucer 
at first planned is pretty evidently an artificial number; it is a large 
number because Chaucer’s plans were usually large, and its nine-and- 
twenty plus Chaucer is directly comparable to the nineteen ladies plus 
Alcestis of the Legend (Manual, p. 255). 


The following is the list of the pilgrims as Chaucer names them 
in the General Prologue: 
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1 Knight 
2 Squire 


13 Man of Law 
14 Franklin 


22 Doctor 
23 Wife of Bath 


3 Yeman 15 Haberdasher 24 Parson 
4 Prioresse 16 Carpenter 25 Plowman 
5 Second Nun 17 Webbe 26 Miller 
6-8 Prestes three 18 Dyer 27 Manciple 
9 Monk 19 Tapicer 28 Reve 
10 Friar 20 Cook 29 Somnour 
11 Merchant 21 Shipman 30 Pardoner 
12 Clerk 


In the foregoing list I count three priests. Numerous attempts— 
none of them successful—have been made to emend line 164. More- 
over, this is the reading of every MS of the Canterbury Tales. 
And the Ellesmere MS has a side-note: “ @ Nonne & iij. preestes.” 
Manly suggests that Chaucer wrote merely “ That was hire chape- 
leyne,” leaving this line unfinished. “Who added and preestes 
thre,’ he remarks, “no one knows.” The difficulty with this 
suggestion lies in the fact that these three words must have stood 
in the archetypal manuscript. Could they have been added without 
Chaucer’s knowledge and consent? Manly’s further statement that 
“it would be quite absurd to have three ” ignores the evidence pre- 
sented in 1873 by Furnivall from the 1537 Survey of the Abbey or 


Monastery of St. Mary, Winchester, of which Elizabeth Shelley 
was Abbess: 


Our Survey of St. Mary’s shows that there were no less than five chaplains 
in the Monastery, who, I take it, from their titles of ‘Magister’ (the 
Confessor) and ‘Sir,’ must have been all priests.? 


It is not necessary at this point to discuss this matter further 
since, whether we allow three priests or only one to the Prioress, 
the number of persons mentioned by Chaucer in the General Pro- 
logue will not square with the “ nyne and twenty ” of line 24. In 
one case we should have a company of thirty pilgrims in addition 
to the poet himself and in the other case only twenty-eight. The 
existence of this numerical discrepancy has been clearly recognized 
by Tatlock, who finds in it the basis for an interesting and wholly 
reasonable suggestion as to Chaucer’s method: 


2 Hssays on Chaucer, Part 11, Ch. Soc. 2nd Ser., p. 186. See also Skeat’s 
notes on the Prologue of the Cant. Tales. Speaking of the question of the 
three priests, Skeat declares: “The difficulty is, merely, how to reconcile 
this line with 1. 24” (Oaf. Chaucer, v, 19). 
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This deficiency and the inconsistency between the “ wel nyne and twenty ” 
and the actual number of the pilgrims (31 including Chaucer) point to 
a change of plan at some time during the composition of the poem.*® 


The remainder of this paper will be devoted to an attempt to con- 
firm the suggestion which Tatlock here puts forward by supplying 
definite evidence of one change in plan which can be detected in 
the General Prologue. 

Wholly apart from the problem we have been discussing, there 
is strong reason for suspecting that Chaucer’s description of the 
Squire was not written at the same time as his sketch of the other 
members of the Canterbury company, but was composed later and 
inserted in its present position between the descriptions of the 
Knight and the Yeman. 

The campaigns in which the Knight had taken part (ll. 51-67) 
have been discussed in detail by Professor A. 8. Cook in his paper, 
“The Historical Background of Chaucer’s Knight.” * The follow- 
ing is his summary of the Knight’s adventures in the South: 


His exploits were performed at Palatia, Satalia, and Ayas, on the eastern 
coast; at Alexandria, Tlem¢gen, and in Morocco, on the southern; and at 
Algeciras, where the Pillars of Hercules still said, Ne plus ultra. Thus 
the range of his crusading territory—to say nothing of Prussia, Lithuania, 
and Russia—was nearly 2300 miles from end to end. The period within 
which fall the historic exploits which Chaucer had in mind extends from 
1343 to about 1367. 


Chaucer’s statement that the Knight “hadde the bord bigonne 
Aboven alle nacions in Pruce,” as Professor Cook has shown, is a 
definite reference to the Teutonic table of honor, which was held, 
he finds, on five occasions only: 1377, 1385, 1391, 1392, and 
1400.5 


’ The Harl. MS 7334 and Revision of the Cant. Tales, Ch. Soc. 2nd Ser. 41, 
p. 24. 

*Transactions of the Conn. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, xx (1916), 
161-240. 

5 Op. cit., p. 209. Professor Cook’s information in regard to the Prussian 
Ehrentisch seems to be much more accurate than Chaucer’s, who says of 
the Knight 

Ful ofte tyme he hadde the bord bigonne. 
If Chaucer, as is generally believed, wrote the Prologue in 1387 there had 
been only two occurrences of the table of honor before that date. 

It is not necessary to digress into a discussion of Professor Cook’s 
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Aside from the campaigns in Baltic countries, the Knight’s ad- 
ventures were located in Spain, Morocco, and the Levant and range 
in date from 1343 to 1367. The Squire, who was a youth of twenty, 
could not of course have participated in any of these campaigns, 
but he might at least have accompanied his father on his expeditions 
to Prussia, Lithuania, and Russia, from which, according to Pro- 
fessor Cook, the Knight had just returned. But there is no hint of 
this in Chaucer’s account of the Squire, although “he carf biforn 
his fader at the table.” In fact, the exploits of the Squire do not 
overlap at any point with those of the Knight: 


he hadde been somtyme in chyvachie 
In Flaundres, in Artoys, and Pycardie; 
And born hym wel, as of so litel space. 


Chaucer himself in the campaign of 1359-60—his only experience 
in military service—had marched through Artois and Picardy, and 
it has been suggested that the reference is to that campaign. But 
to read autobiographical reminiscence into these lines involves 
obvious difficulties. In the first place, the Squire is complimented 
for his valor, whereas Chaucer, so far as we know, won no laurels 
in the field but was soon taken prisoner. Again, the geographical 
details, Tatlock objects, do not agree inasmuch as the campaign 
of 1359-60 did not take place in Flanders at all. 

Tatlock, on the other hand, believes Chaucer refers to the inva- 
sion of Flanders and Picardy in 1383 by the military expedition 
under the Bishop of Norwich: 


I find in Walsingham no record whatever of an English campaign in 
Flanders between 1359 and 1383, or between 1383 and 1395. But in 1383 
there was one which exactly fits the conditions . . . at any rate everything 
here fits with great nicety the strikingly circumstantial account given by 
Chaucer. The Squire had been on a “chivachye”* which had not lasted 
long (v. 87) in exactly the region which had been covered by the Bishop 
of Norwich’s expedition, and which had not been the scene of such events 
for a generation or more.’ 


attempt to identify Chaucer’s Knight as a composite of Henry of Lancaster 
(41361) and Henry Earl of Derby, afterwards Henry IV, who in April 
1387 lacked a little over a month of attaining his majority. 

* Froissart constantly uses in his account the verb chevaucher. The 
campaign hardly outlasted the summer. 

* Development and Chronol. of Chaucer’s Works, pp. 147, 148. 
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This suggestion that Chaucer was referring to historical events in 
1383, though more plausible than any other, still leaves the Squire 
oddly dissociated both in time and place from the military excur- 
sions of the Knight. 

Still more remarkable is the fact that, although Chaucer in 
describing the Knight makes no mention of any servant or attend- 
ant, he concludes his description of the Squire with the remark : 


A Yeman hadde he, and servaunts namo 
At that tyme, for him liste ryde so. 


In telling of the “ array ” of the Knight, Chaucer said “ His hors 
were goode ”; and Skeat calls attention to the fact that “hors” is 
here a plural form. Did he groom his horses himself or did this 
fall to the Squire, who rode “ embrouded as it were a meede Al ful 
of fresshe floures, whyte and reede?” Surely, if it was a matter 
for comment that the Squire travelled with only a single yeoman 
attending him, this would have been still more surprising in the 
case of the Knight. 

This peculiar situation is perfectly explained if we assume that 
the couplet in which the Yeman is mentioned originally formed 
the conclusion of the description of the Knight, and accordingly 
that in the phrase “ A Yeman hadde he” the pronoun refers to 
the Knight instead of the Squire. If we read ll. 101-2 directly 
foilowing 1. 78 it will be seen, not only that the connection is per- 
fect, but that the remark on the absence of other servants is quite 
in keeping with the description of the Knight’s personal appear- 
ance with habergeon “al bismotered.” And the statement “ At 
that tyme . . . him liste ryde so” is at once explicable when 
understood as referring to the special circumstances under which 
the Knight was travelling to Canterbury: 


For he was late y-come from his viage 
And wente for. to doon his pilgrimage. 


On the other hand, that a gay young blade like the Squire, who 
was not averse to displaying himself to advantage, should have 
listed to ride on this occasion without his customary entourage is 
hardly what we should expect. 

Reverting now to the discussion in the former section of the 
present paper, we observe that the conclusions there reached, and 
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the inference now drawn that the lines on the Squire are a subse- 
quent insertion, although proceeding from wholly independent 
lines of evidence, are mutually confirmatory : 

(1) The number in the Canterbury company as stated by 
Chaucer in line 24 is twenty-nine, while the actual count of the 
pilgrims introduced in the Prologue shows thirty persons. 

(2) The text of Chaucer’s description of the Squire affords un- 
mistakable evidence that it was inserted later, so that according 
to his original: plan there would be exactly twenty-nine pilgrims. 
That Chaucer in adding the figure of the Squire should have 
neglected to alter his total, will surprise no one who has observed 
his methods in similar cases. 

Incidentally, I may note that this view lends additional support 
to the reading “ prestes thre,” which occurs in all the MSS. For 
unless we count the priests as three the original number in the 
Canterbury company, with the Squire now omitted, would be re- 
duced to twenty-seven. It is true that in the body of the Canter- 
bury Tales Chaucer mentions only one Nun’s Priest, but this, it 
would appear, is merely another instance of a later change in the 
working out of the poet’s plans. The more the text is studied the 
more evidence is disclosed that Chaucer in carrying into execution 
his plan of the Canterbury Tales introduced numerous alterations 
and in some cases even rearranged his materials with a free hand. 


CARLETON BRowN 
New York University 





A LINE IN THE REEVE’S PROLOGUE 


In a recent article+ Mr. Franz Montgomery suggests that line 
3912 of the Prologue of the Reeve’s Tale deserves further comment 
because the Reeve is there quoting a well-known maxim of the 
law of England. The line runs: 


For leveful is with force force of-showve. 


The Ellsmere MS contains the marginal gloss: vim vi repellere. 
Mr. Montgomery says: ‘The Digesta of Justinian, which was 


**A Note on the Reeve’s Prologue,’ Philological Quarterly, x (1931), 
404-05. 
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certainly known and was probably used as a text-book on law in 
Chaucer’s time, states the principle in almost the words of the 
Reeve (Paulus, 1x, 2, 45, 4): ‘Qui cum aliter tueri se non pos- 
serit,? damni culpam dederint, innoxii sunt: vim enim vi defendere 
omnes leges omniaque iura permittunt.’? Later® he says: ‘The 
tracing of this legal doctrine to a work which Chaucer would surely 
have studied had he been a student at the Temple seems at first 
to add weight to Professor Rickert’s theory, but a further con- 
sideration of the problem indicates that this use of a widely known 
quotation from the law of the land throws no light upon Chaucer’s 
legal training. In the first place, the Reeve . . . would certainly 
be expected to know the common laws of trespass.’ 

It is not quite clear how the Reeve could have known even the 
commonest laws. of trespass unless Chaucer himself had first 
acquired the knowledge, either at the Inner Temple or elsewhere. 
But that Chaucer found the maxim in the Digesta, which ‘ was 
probably used as a textbook,’ and which ‘he would surely have 
studied had he been a student at the Temple, is very dubious. 
According to Pollock and Maitland:* ‘. . . in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. . . . The king’s justices, the practitioners in 
the king’s courts, are in all probability profoundly ignorant of the 
Digest and the Decretals.’ 

There are, however, many other possible sources. I shall list 
those that I have found in chronological order : 


1. The phrase ‘vim vi repellere’ is quoted by the Forcellini * 
dictionary as coming from Cicero’s oration for Sestius (56 B. C.) 
(17, 39). The passage cited, after describing the nature and 
habits of the opposition with some force, runs: ‘non verebar, ne 
quis aut vim vi repulsam reprehenderet, aut perditorum... 
mortem moereret.’ In modern texts the phrase as there used is 
read ‘vim vi depulsam’; but ‘repulsam’ is the older reading, 
found in a great many manuscripts, and printed as late as 1830 in 


*I do not know Mr. Montgomery’s authority for this form. The best 
reading seems to be ‘ possent.’ 

* Referring to Miss Rickert’s paper, ‘Was Chaucer a Student at the 
Inner Temple,’ in The Manly Anniversary Studies (Chicago, 1923). 

* Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law (2nd ed., Cambridge, 
1895), 1, 132. 

SE. Forcellini, Totius Latinitatis Lewicon, consilio et cura J. Facciolati 
(Eng. Trans. J. Bailey, London, 1828). 
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the Delphini® Edition. The exact phrase ‘vim vi repellere’ is 
found in the Bobbio scholia to this Ciceronian passage, and its use 
there indicates that the Ciceronian reference was familiarly quoted 
as containing the expression in question.’ 

2. In the Digest* (A. D. 533) there occurs, besides the passage 
already mentioned, the statement: ‘ Vim vi repellere licere, Cassius 
scribit’? (XLII, Xv1, 1, 27). 

3. In the Speculum Ecclesiae of Gerald de Barri® (ca. 1220) 
we find ‘per legem denique Walensicam ... vim vi repellere 
parans.’ 7° 

4. In the Decretals™ of Gregory IX (1234) (v, 12, 18) we are 
told of a case where the doctrine does not apply, ‘ quam-vis vim vi 
repellere omnes leges et omnia iura permittant: quia tamen id 
debet fieri cum moderamine inculpatae tutelae, non ad sumendam 
vindictam, sed ad iniuriam propulsandam.’ 7” 

5. In the Liber Consolationis et Consilii ** (1246) of Albertano 
of Brescia the phrase ‘vim vi repellere’ occurs three times. The 
first passage, ‘ etiam a legibus permittitur vim vi repellere’ (p. 96, 
1, 5) is paraphrased in Jean de Meung’s translation,’* which 
Chaucer followed in the Tale of Melibeus. The third, ‘ Vim vi 


repellere omnes leges omniaque iura permittunt’ (p. 110, 1. 18), is 


® Marci Tullit Ciceronis Opera (20 vols., London, 1830), x11, 2014. 

7 Professor Max Radin of the University of California School of Juris- 
prudence has kindly pointed out to me the information in this paragraph. 

® Corpus Turis Civilis (ed. J. L. G. Beck, Leipzig, 1829). 

® Giraldi Cambrensis Opera (Rolls Series, 8 vols., London, 1879-91), 
Iv, 133. 

10 However, I can find no trace of the doctrine in A. Owen’s Ancient 
Laws and Institutes of Wales (London, 1841). 

11 Corpus Iuris Canonici (ed. E. Friedberg, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1881). 

12This passage is interesting as being the apparent source of Coke’s 
sentence, which is cited by modern legal dictionaries as the source of 
‘vim vi repellere.’ Coke has: ‘Vim vi repellere licet, modo fiat 
moderamine inculpatae tutelae, non ad sumendam vindictam, sed ad pro- 
pulsandam iniuriam.’ Sir Edward Coke, First Part of the Institutes of 
the Laws of England, or, A Commentary upon Littleton (1st Am. ed., 
Philadelphia, 1853), fol. 162a. 

18 Edited by T. Sundby for the Chaucer Society (2nd series, vol. vit, 
London, 1873). 

14° Histoire de Mellibée’ in Le Menagier de Paris (ed. Société des Biblio- 
philes Frangais, 2 vols., Paris, 1846), 1, 220. 
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omitted. But the second, ‘Quod autem dixisti, leges concedere 
vim vi repellere’ (p. 96, 1. 24), is translated fairly literally by 
Jean de Meung, and appears in the Tale of Meliboeus (1. 2722) as 
‘And if ye seye, that right axeth a man to defenden violence by 
violence.’ The possibility that Chaucer’s manuscript of the French 
version was glossed with the Latin phrase is very attractive. 


6. In Bracton *® (d. 1268) we find: ‘ Incontinenti vim vi repel- 
lere est, qua citd sciri possit vim esse illatam, priusquam ille cui 
illata fuerit, ad actum contrarium divertat.’ 

%. In Fleta*® (ca. 1290) this sentence is rearranged as fol- 
lows: ‘In continenti autem vim si [sc. vi] repellere licitum est, 


vel quam cito sciri possit vim esse illatam, ——— ille cul illata 
fuerit ad acti contrariti divertat. ... The ‘si’ for ‘vi’ is 


obviously one of the misprints in which the book Peni 


It is worth remarking that in spite of the Roman assurance that 
‘Vim vi repellere omnes leges omniaque iura permittunt’ the doc- 
trine has never been fully adopted in English law. There seems to 
be no trace of it in the Anglo-Saxon codes or the first Norman 
laws.‘7 It is not in Glanvil.%* The phrase may appear in the Year 
Books, but it is not among the maxims indexed in the volumes in 
the Rolls Series and in the publications of the Selden Society. The 
sentence quoted from Bracton and Fleta is an explanation of the 
restrictions hedging the doctrine rather than a statement of the 
doctrine itself. This sentence does not occur in Britton.’® I have 
not found the phrase elsewhere in Bracton, and Guterbock,”° list- 
ing the quotations from Justinian in Bracton, does not include it. 
It does not seem to be in Littleton **—certainly not in the chapter 


18 Sir H. de Bracton, De legibus et consuetudinibus Angliae (Rolls Series, 
6 vols., London, 1878-83), fol. 162. 

16 Fleta, seu commentarius iuris anglicani sic nuncupatus (2nd ed., Lon- 
don, 1685), p. 215. 

17F, Liebermann, Die gesetze der Angelsachsen (3 vols., Halle, 1903). 

18R. de Glanville, De legibus et conswetudinibus regni Angliae (ed. G. E. 
Woodbine, New Haven, 1932). 

1° Britton (ed. F. M. Nichols, 2 vols., Oxford, 1865). (ca. 1291. Like 
Fleta, a condensation of Bracton.) 

20C,. Giiterbock, Henricus de Bracton und sein Verhdltniss zum 
rémischen Recht (trans. B. Coxe, Bracton and His Relation to Roman 
Law, Philadelphia, 1866), p. 50. 

*. [Sir Thomas] Littleton’s Tenures, in French and English (London, 
1671). 


2 
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upon which Coke comments when using it. Furthermore, it is 
not merely a question of verbal omission. The very spirit of Eng- 
lish law—particularly during the Middle Ages—has been opposed 


2 
to self help.” Louis McCorry Myers 


Berkeley, California 





AN APPETITE FOR FORM 
In The Legend of Good Women Chaucer writes: 


As matere appetyteth forme al-wey, 

And from forme in-to forme hit passen may.... 1582-3. 
And: 

Thou giver of the formes, that hast wrought 

The faire world, and bare hit in thy thought 

Eternally, or thou thy werk began... . 


About the first of these passages Skeat remarks: 


‘As matter always seeks to have a definite form, and may pass from one 
form into another.’ Mr. Archer Hind refers me to Aristotle, Metaphysica, 
A. viii 1072 b. 3: Kevei 5€ ws épwpevor, kivotmevoy Se Tada Kivet. Bech shows 
that this is all from Guido, who has: ‘Scimus enim mulieris animum 
semper uirum appetere, sicut appetit materia semper formam. . . . Sed 
sicut ad formam de forma procedere materium notum est, sic mulieris 
concupiscentia dissoluta procedere de uiro ad uirum .. . sine fine, cum 
sit quaedam profunditas sine fundo,’ etc.* 


About the second: 


Corson has the following note: ‘In these verses (2228-30) the Platonic 
doctrine of forms or ideas is expressed. For whatever knowledge Chaucer 
may have had of the philosophy of Plato, he was probably indebted to 
the Italian poets, with whom, especially Petrarch, Plato was a favorite.’ 
Corson also quotes the following from Sir Wm. Hamilton: ‘ Plato agreed 
with the rest of the ancient philosophers in this—that all things were 
made, existed from eternity, without form; but he likewise believed that 
there are external forms of all possible things that exist, without matter; 


72 Pollock and Maitland, 1, 574: ‘So fierce is it [English law of the 
thirteenth century] against self help that it can hardly be induced to find 
a place even for self defense. The man who has slain another in self 
defence deserves, it is true, but he also needs a royal pardon.’ Cf. ibid., 0, 
479 and 1, 537; also Bracton, fol. 134b. 

1W. W. Skeat, The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1894, m1, 328-9. 
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and to these external and immaterial forms he gave the name of ideas. 
In the Platonic sense, then, ideas were the patterns to which the Deity 
fashioned the phenomenal or ectypal world. .. .’ 
However Chaucer here follows Boethius, De Consolatione Philosophiae, 
lib. iii. met. 9: 
. . . Tu cuncta superno 
ducis ab exemplo, pulerum pulcerrimus ipse 
mundum mente gerens, similique in imagine formans.? 


In regard to the suggestion Mr. Hind seems to make, it is only 
to be remarked that if Chaucer could not read Plato he could hardly 
read any other Greek.* It would not have been necessary, moreover, 
inasmuch as Aristotle was so widely known and respected after the 
rediscovery of him in the twelfth century, that the poet could have 
picked up the hylomorphic theory from any one of numerous 
sources.* But not from Guido would he get, though he got the 
expression there, explanation as to why matter should so “ appetyte ” 
form. Would he not have been curious about it? 

The Stoics, undertaking to explain Nature, conceived of an all- 
directing law which, in its capacity of creating natural forms, they 
called the logos spermatikos. Out of primary fire, as from a seed, 
this logos spermatikos produced, and gave life and form to, all 
things; it was at once the material germ of things, and the law 
determining their shapes and qualities.» The Neo-Platonists, while 
adopting the term, gave it a somewhat different meaning. Accord- 
ing to Plotinus there came a series of emanations from the funda- 
mental reality, the Ineffable, and the last emanation possessing 
spiritual existence, Nature or the World Body, received from the 
World Soul, just above it in the hierarchy, creative powers, logot 
spermatikoi, which it cast upon the inert, Matter.* Later Augustine, 


2 Tbid., 340-1. 

* Though lines 1582-3 might almost be based directly on Aristotle: “ The 
final cause, then, produces motion by being loved, and by that which it 
moves, it moves all other things. Now if something is moved it is capable 
of being otherwise than as it is.” Aristotle, Metaphysica, trans. under ed. 
of J. A. Smith and W. D. Ross, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1908, A. vii 1072 
b. 3. 

“See, for instance, A. Weber and R. B. Perry, History of Philosophy, 
New York, Scribner’s, 1925, 185 ff. 

5 See E. Zeller, The Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, trans. O. J. Reichel, 
New York, 1892, 165-73. 

*See W. R. Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus, London, 1926, 1, 155 ff. 
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using certain elements taken from each theory and altering them 
as his theology required, evolved his Exemplarism. God’s knowl- 
edge of his essence, according to this, makes it possible for him to 
visualize weak resemblances of his essence which are all possible 
finite essences ; these exist in God, therefore, before assuming mate- 
rial existence. They have existed eternally. When God created the 
world he made first prime matter, and inspired it with germs repre- 
senting the finite essences corresponding to the exemplars in his 
mind.’ . 

Omnium quippe rerum quae corporaliter visibilitorque nascuntur, occulta 
quaedam semina in istis corporeis mundi hujus elementis latent... . 
Invisibilium enim seminum creator, ipse creator est omnium rerum; quo- 
niam quaecumque nascendo ad oculos nostros exeunt, ex occultis seminibus 
accipiunt progrediendi primordia, et incrementa debitae magnitudinis dis- 
tinctionesque formarum ab originalibus tanquam regulis sumunt.® 


Here, in this Augustinian version of the concept of form-in-matter, 
was the whole business in a language Chaucer could read,—whether 
or not he actually did so—and here was an explanation of matter’s 
appetite; for matter apparently should desire form if it holds the 
germs of form within it. Chaucer certainly knew Augustine, whether 
at first hand or at second,® and it appears likely that a man of the 
poet’s evident intellectual curiosity (shown by his large library and 
his rather frequent allusions to his much reading) would have re- 
ferred as far back as he could toward the source of an important 
metaphysical theory, to find an explanation without which Guido’s 
statement could seem only arbitrary and puzzling. 

Also, Skeat’s quoted passage from Boethius does not seem to 
mention forms, and it is not obvious why Chaucer should have done 
so, if he indeed were paralleling Boethius closely. But God, in 
inspiring or impregnating prime matter with the germs of all created 
things, might very naturally be said to be “ giving forms.” The 
expression is clear, and the poet’s reason for using it clear, if 
regarded in relation to this Augustinian metaphysic. 


™See Maurice De Wulf, The History of Mediaeval Philosophy, 1, 118 ff. 
Also W. C. Curry, “Tumbling Nature’s Germens,” SP., xxix (1932), 15 ff. 

* Augustine, De Trinitate, 11, viii, 3 (in Opera Omnia, Castigata, etc., 
Monachorum Ordinis Sancti Benedicti (Parisiis, 1873), vim, col. 1229). 

*See T. R. Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer, His Life and Writings, New 
York, Harper’s, 1892, 11, 297-99. Also note Chaucer’s references to Augustine, 
as in L. G. W., 1690; Canterbury Tales A, 187 ff.; B, 4431 ff. 
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Thus it appears likely, considering Chaucer’s familiarity with the 
doctrines of Augustine on the one hand, and his probable depth of 
intellect on the other, that we must conclude his conception of the 
nature of reality, as shown in the passages quoted at the beginning 
of this note, depended not essentially on either Aristotle or Plato, 
or the Stoics or Neo-Platonists, though elements of the Greeks are 
diffused through it, nor on the summaries of Guido and Boethius— 
which, as I observed of the first, standing alone could appear only 
arbitrary and puzzling—but on the philosopher who used the Greeks 
and was in turn used by later men: Augustine. 

W. R. Moszs 


Vanderbilt University 





CHAUCER’S MERCHANT’S TALE AND A RUSSIAN 
LEGEND OF KING SOLOMON 


In the Oriental analogues of Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale which 
are published in the Originals and Analogues of the Chaucer 
Society, the deceived husband is quite able to see his wife’s infidelity, 
but is convinced by her that the whole affair was unreal—a magic 


illusion. In the Western group published in the same volume there 
are two tales which follow this formula: the Comoedia Lydiae of 
Matthieu of Vendéme, and Boccaccio’s Decamerone, vi1, 9. In the 
other three Western stories (the fable by Alphonsus, the Latin story 
published by Thomas Wright, and Caxton’s Fable of a blynd Man 
and his Wyf), the husband is blind, but his sight is restored to him 
at the moment of his wife’s union with her lover in the tree. This 
“Western ” form of the story (to use a convenient adjective) is 
the one followed by Chaucer. 

It would be idle to multiply analogues in one group or the other 
merely for the sake of proving their popularity. But there is one 
variant of the Western group which deserves special attention be- 
cause of its geographical and literary setting. So far as I know, 
it has not been quoted in connection with the Merchant’s Tale, 
except by its Russian editor. I refer to one of the Russian medieval 
legends about King Solomon: The Merchant of Jerusalem. Like 
other Russian ballads and folk tales dealing with King Sclomon,? it 


1 For a discussion of these, see Alfred Rambaud, La Russie épique, Paris, 
1876, pp. 384 ff. 
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represents a curious combination of non-Biblical story with Biblical 
characters. Under Moslem and Judaic influence, popular Slavic 
tradition tended to substitute King Solomon for any wise personage 
of popular literature who is skilled in solving riddles or in fore- 
telling the future. His part in the following story is, however, 
very small.” 
In the town of Jerusalem a blind merchant had a garden. 

Into this garden walked the blind merchant 

Together with his lawful wife. 

His loving wife said to him: 

“O thou my husband, beloved one, 

In our very fair garden 

There are tidings now manifest: 

Apples have grown on our tree.” 

And from her pocket she gave him an apple. 

When the merchant had eaten that apple, 

Himself he spoke these words: 

“ Where, my wife, didst thou take these apples? ” 

His loving wife said to him, 

“There are still more of these apples, 

But ‘tis high up that they hang. 

Do thou hold on to the tree with thy hands, 

And I shall mount into that high tree 

And pluck thee some apples.” 

On that tree she had a cradle, 

And in the cradle was her lover, 

Beside him she laid herself in the cradle. 


Now at that very same time 
Tsar David perchance stood on his balcony 
Together with his very fair Tsaritsa; 
They saw the blind man holding the tree, 
And Tsar David spoke with the Tsaritsa: 
“Tf at this time God gave sight to the blind man, 
What then would he do with his wife? ” 
The very fair Tsaritsa replies: 
“My sister would find a way out! ” 
But the son in her womb [i.e., Solomon] cried: “ Woman 
here judges in woman’s manner! ” 
The mother spoke: “ Poison will I drink, 
And thee in my womb I will ruin.” 
And the son replied, “I will break through thy flank, 
I will break thy rib, and thus come out! ” 


*The text is printed by A. Veselovskii: Slavyanskiya Skazaniya o 
Solomone i Kitrovase i Zapadnyya Legendy o Morol’fe i Merline, St. 
Petersburg, 1872, pp. 102 f. 
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Then God gave the blind man his sight, so that he saw his wife with 
her lover in the cradle, and he cried out: “O thou wife, thou fool! How 
canst thou commit adultery over my very head?” His wife said, “Only 
suffer me to come to thee, for I am entirely thine. Do thou beat me, do 
thou break me, but only hearken to what I tell thee: at night I slept and 
I dreamed in my sleep that if I should commit adultery over thy head, 
God would give thee thy sight.” Then the husband took his wife by the 
right hand and kissed her, and they went home. 


Thereupon the Tsar said, “ Wherefore hath that man done nothing with 
his wife? He hath nought to do with his eyes! ” For two steps he saw, 
and no more.— 


That this version is corrupt or ill-remembered is indicated by 
the change from verse to prose; but that the original goes back to 
medieval times is likely because of the antiquity of other ballads 
concerning Solomon, which resemble this one in language and 
style. One of these, concerning Solomon and Kitrovas, is a close 
parallel to the Middle High German Salomon und Markolf.* 
Both the Russian and German accounts probably came from a 
Byzantine romance, which in its turn drew on Talmudic sources. 
Byzantium seems to have been the intermediary between Russia 
and the Orient for more than one borrowed tale, and the fabliau of 
the apple-tree probably followed the same route. It is also possible 
that Byzantium was the intermediary between the Orient and 
Western Europe. 

Tsar David, his wife, and the unborn Solomon, who discuss 
woman’s guile, are not needed in the story, since other versions in 
the Western group represent the husband as obtaining his sight 
in direct reply to his prayer to Jupiter. But Chaucer also intro- 
duces a discussion on matrimony between Pluto and Proserpine at 
precisely this point. There are other characteristic details com- 
mon to the Russian and Chaucerian versions: in, both, the hus- 
band’s sight is restored—not in response to his own prayer—but 
because a third person with supernatural powers wishes to experi- 
ment on him; in both, the husband himself helps his wife to climb 
into the tree; in both, there is reference to Solomon’s opinion of 
woman’s guile which is not essential to the plot. These corre- 


See Fr. Vogt, Die deutschen Dichtungen von Salomon und Markolf, 
Halle, 1880. The relation of Byzantine, Slavic, and Germanic versions 
is discussed on p. lviii. See also L. A. Magnus, The Heroic Ballads of 
Russia, London, 1921, pp. 151 ff. 
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spondences indicate that Chaucer knew some form of the tale, pos- 
sibly in French, which was closer to his own than any of the West- 
ern analogues thus far quoted. It is probably an accident, however, 
that the blind husband in the Russian tale and the narrator of 
Chaucer’s are both merchants.‘ 
MARGARET SCHLAUCH 
New York University 





A NOTE ON SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 2035 


Swybe swebled vmbe his swange swetely bat kny3t 
Pe gordel of be grene silke, bat gay wel bisemed, 
Vpon pat ryol red clobe bat ryche wat3 to schewe. LI. 2034-6. 


Professors Tolkien and Gordon in their useful edition of the 
poem (Oxford, 1930 corrected impression) parse gay as the sub- 
stantival adjective. So parsed, the phrase ‘ gay(one)’ can refer 
only to Gawain, and lines 2034-2036, which describe his actions, 
would run (with changed word-order): ‘that knight with pleas- 
ure, wrapped closely round his loins the girdle of the green silk, 
that gay(one) it well suited, upon the royal red cloth’ [of the 


surcoat |. 

Now while it is true that frequent use of the adjective as noun 
is a characteristic of the style of our author,’ and also true that 
some of his lines are quite obscure because of the ellipsis of some 
word or expression deemed necessary by modern grammarians, yet 
the second half-line of 2035 would seem to belong in sense to the 
following line rather than to the preceding phrase pe gordel of pe 
grene stlke. The author would have us understand, not so much 
that the girdle suited Gawain, but that it matched well the colour 
of the surcoat: green on red. 


* Veselovskii, whose brilliant and learned work on the legends of Solomon, 
Morolf, and Merlin deserves to be better known by Western scholars, men- 
tioned the similarity between the Merchant’s Tale and the Merchant of 
Jerusalem as early as 1872 (op. cit., p. 103). He also mentioned the Latin 
story printed by Thomas Wright, the Decamerone, and the Comoedia Lydiae. 
A fifth reference, to the fabliau Dou viliens qui vit un autre hom od sa fame, 
is misleading. The story (B. Roquefort, Poésies de Marie de France, Paris, 
1832, 11, 206-08) is not a true analogue of those we are considering. 

1See Schmittbetz, ‘Das Adjectiv im Verse v. Syr G.’, Anglia 32, pp. 1, 
163, 359. 
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Instead of being a substantive, however, gay may be parsed in 
either one of two ways, as adjective or as adverb. 

Parsed as an adjective, it is qualified by the adverb wel (NED., 
s.v. well, adv. Iv, 16) whose sense varies from ‘ fully, completely ’ 
to ‘ fairly, considerably, rather.’ The meaning of lines 2035-2036 
would then be: ‘the girdle of the green silk that rather gay 
looked (appeared) on the royal red cloth.’ Bisemed should be 
given its intrans. meaning (which it may take in the 3rd. person), 
‘seems, appear, look,’ and not the intrans. impersonal ‘ it suited.’ 

But the objection to this adjectival use of gay is that it precedes 
rather than follows its qualifying adverb, whereas the usual word 
order in ME. is wel (adv.) + adjective. All of the examples given 
in NED. (s.v. well, adv. Iv, 16, 16b, 17) follow this usual word 
order, as it appears, for instance, in Piers Plow. A. vit, 44, ‘in a 
wel perilous place.’ It is barely possible that metrical reasons in- 
duced the poet to vary normal word order, but it is difficult to see 
why, for even if one transposes the word order from gay wel to 
wel gay, the line fits perfectly into one of the classes which the 
school of Sievers has set up (two strong stresses to the ME. allit. 
half-line), and equally well into one of the classes set up by the 
school of Kaluza (three (or four) stresses to the second half-line 
of ME. allit. poetry).? 

It would seem best, then, to parse gay not as adjective, but as 
adverb. As an adverb it would have the meanings given in EDD., 
13, ‘ very, rather, pretty,’ that are found today in the dialects of 


2If one scans the second half-line of 2035 as a line with two strong 
stresses, it is an A type ‘mit einsilbigem Auftakt,’ X + XX < X; with 
the two words transposed it is a BC type, XX 4 X 4 X (cf. J. Thomas, 
Die Allit. Langzeile des Gawayn-Dichters, Coburg, 1908, pp. 43-44, 47). If 
one assumes three stresses to the half-line, B. Kuhnke (Die Allit, Lang- 
zeile in der ME, Romanze Sir Gaw. and the Gr. Kt., Berlin, 1900, p. 77) 
tells us that 2035b is to be scanned as an A type ‘mit Auftakt,’ X 2 
X 4 3. With gay and wel transposed, it still remains, according to Kuhnke, 
an A type; see his scansion of 1389b 

x £ ~ xz 


And kysses hym as comlyly / as he coube awyse 


where the first strong stress does not fall upon the allit. syllable. All the 
types mentioned in this note are those which scholars find peculiar to or 
characteristic of the second half of a ME. allit. line. 
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Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and Lancashire (cf. Mod. Scottish ‘ gey 
weel ’).3 

At first thought one might question this use of gay because it 
does not appear very frequently in ME. writings (the earliest quot. 
in NED. is dated 1686), but it should be remembered that this 
poem contains not a few dialectal expressions that would not ap- 
pear in other ME. works. In this connection I cannot do better 
than quote from Professor Tolkien himself. In a foreword to 
W. E. Haigh’s Dialect of the Huddersfield Dist. (Oxford, 1928), 
p- xvi, he says: 
Indeed, such books as this one sometimes throw valuable light on the 
meanings or forms of words in these old poems, such poems as the 


romance Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, the beautiful elegiac sermon 
known as the Pearl, the long fragments of the Wars of Alexander. 


And further along (p. xvii) he shows by a particular example how 
the folk-speech has persisted in the very poem we discuss: 


The amusing entry under @nt(nont) may be noted both in this connexion 
and as a good illustration of the reaction of literary and dialectal English 
in an area still possessing a very individual local form of speech. Though 
thi nont Sally may now seem homely and less polite, in the fourteenth 
century a courtly poet allows a noble lord to beg Sir Gawain .. . to 
return to his house where Morgan le Fay is living, with the words therefore 
I ethe (implore) the... to come to thy naunt. 

The homely survivals in dialect are often of ancient lineage, and not 
the chance mutilations of literary English by the unlettered. 


Adverbial gay would render unnecessary the comma at the end 
of 2035, and we should read ‘the girdle of the green silk that 
looked rather well upon the royal red cloth.’ 


Henry L. SAVAGE 
Princeton University 





* See quotations in HDD. It is worthy of remark that one quot. is from 
NE. Lancs. In view of J. P. Oakden’s surmise that the Gawain-poet may 
have been connected with the castle of Clitheroe, that fact is interesting, 
but further comment in our present state of knowledge would be dangerous. 
See Oakden’s book, Allit. Poetry in Middle English, Manchester, 1930. 
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A XIII“ CENTURY OURE FADER IN A PAVIA MS. 


Much of the detail of the wanderings of manuscripts of the later 
Middle Ages we shall never know. Few owners have left any trace 
of their possession in the MSS. themselves. But we know enough 
about the differences between the characteristic scripts of various 
parts of Europe in, say, the thirteenth century, to be able, in many 
cases, to piece together an interesting story. An instance of this 
is a codex in the Biblioteca Universitaria of Pavia. MS. 69 of this 
library is written on vellum, measuring at the present time 6 by 8 
inches, in seven easily distinguishable hands of the middle of the 
thirteenth century. There are marginal notes in at least four more 
hands. Two of the marginal hands are English, both of the second 
half of the thirteenth century. The remaining two are clearly 
Italian, both later, the first about the end of the century and the 
second about a century later, ca. 1400. We have therefore a record 
of a great diversity of original scribes, about which more anon, of at 
least two subsequent English owners who were interested enough 
in the subject matter to make marginal comments and glosses on 
the text, of the removal to Italy, either in the possession of a wan- 
dering English student or a returning Italian, and of another, much 
later, Italian owner and annotator. Since about 1400 it has re- 
mained largely undisturbed, to judge from the absence of fifteenth- 
century annotations. It is almost certain that the seven different 
text hands were of the same scriptorium and worked at the copying 
of the codex in turn. The hand that has written ff. 34-46 appears 
again later ff. 67-84. At the foot of the verso of the last folium 
of the first quire written by this scribe (f. 46) appears the custos 
of the next gathering: Dominus virtutum, which are the initial 
words of the next treatise, written by another hand. The earlier 
scribe, knowing the order in which the treatises were to appear, 
perhaps even expecting to begin the copying of the next work him- 
self, thus finished off his last gathering. 

In spite of the fact that the text hands are different enough from 
each other to be easily distinguishable, they all have certain charac- 
teristics in common which immediately suggest the script prevalent 
in the eastern central part of England, from Cambridge to Lincoln, 
around the middle part of the thirteenth century. The contents 
furthermore bear out this suggestion. 
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The codex contains: (1) ff. 14-194, an Encheridion Penitentis, 
which, according to the rubric, is compounded from the Summa 
Reymundi and from divers works of William of Autun, Robert 
Grosseteste, Richard of Leicester and cuiusdam doctoris parisiensis 
(probably Guillelmus Parisiensis) ; (2) ff. 194-24?, miscellaneous 
Meditaciones Bernardi; (3) ff. 254-33>, the Templum Dei of 
Robert Grosseteste; (4) ff. 344-46?, the Qui bene presunt pres- 
bitert, often ascribed to Guillelmus de Montibus (+ 1213); 
(5) ff. 474-66?, a Tractatus de Virtutibus et Viciis,? here de- 
scribed in the earlier (XIII exeuntis) Italian hand as a work 
venerabilis domini lincolniensis; (6) ff. 674-84°, a treatise De 
Preceptis, ascribed in the contenta on the back cover of the codex, 
in the hand of the earlier Italian owner, to Grosseteste; (7) ff. 
85*-88>, an otherwise unknown sermon of Grosseteste beginning: 
Restat agere de lucuria . . .; ff. 89-91 are blank; (8) ff. 929-95», 
a Canon Misse, wrongly ascribed in the contenta to Grosseteste ; * 
(9) ff. 974-106, a Canon Misse Innocencii III, incomplete. 

Not the least interesting feature of this MS. is a thirteenth-cen- 
tury English Lord’s Prayer, written in neat small chancery hand 
probably closely contemporary with the text, in the lower margin 
of f. 415. Two hands have been at work on its composition, the 
second certainly contemporary, to add a phrase or complete a line. 
In the appended transcription parentheses enclose the corrector’s 
additions. 


Oracio dominica in materna lingua 


fader pat hart in heuene blessed be bi name 
To bi kynedom mote (we) comen. (scildes alle fro scame) 
pi wille be don in herpe as it is in heuene 
pif ous to day houre echedayes bred (for bif ous be sennes seuene) 
for pif ous oure dettes as we don our (dettures) 
lad ous into no fonding bote into gode moures. (Amen). 


1 This treatise is found in Pembroke Coll., Cambridge, MS. 87, ff. 1*-16°. 
See Catalogue of Manuscripts of Pembroke College, by M. R. James (Cam- 
bridge, 1905), p. 78. This codex came from Bury St. Edmunds, 

21 shall have occasion to treat the question of the authenticity of this 
and the two following tractates at some length in a forthcoming catalogue 
of the works of Grosseteste. There seems no reason, external or internal, 
to doubt the value of the early ascriptions. 

* This work, beginning: In virtute sancte crucis .. . exists in several 
other early XIIIth century English MSS., e. g. in Cambridge Univ. LI. i. 15, 
ff. 188>-192*, and in Bodleian Rawlinson A. 384 ff. 934-978, where it is 
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This excursion into the vernacular is obviously prompted by the 
discussion of the Pater Noster in the text, beginning on f. 39°. 

This is not the only bit of English in the codex. Tractate (5), 
De Virtutibus et Viciis, ascribed to Grosseteste, contains, ff. 644—- 
65?, a discussion of “ Matrimonium.” The explanation of the 
grades of consanguinity seemed to Grosseteste to demand the use 
of vernacular terms. At the bottom of f. 64° the text reads: 


accidit triplex vinculum dissolvens matrimonium: unum inter parentes 
baptizatorum quod dici potest compaternitas (64°) vel commaternitas wligo 
godsibrede and godmodrede; aliud inter suscipientes et susceptos quod dici 
potest compaternitas vel commaternitas respectu suscipiencium wlgo god- 
fader and godmoder, respectu susceptorum confiliolitas wlgo godsone and 
goddouter; tercium est inter pueros consimul susceptos quod potest dici 
confraternitas et consororinitas wlgo godbrother and godsuster. Susceptus 
enim in baptismo non potest producere filiam suscipientis ante vel post 
genitam.... 


The tone of the whole is that of the conscientious ecclesiastic, 
eager to instruct in the elements of Christian faith and practice. 
From a reference on f. 648: ut docuit bone memorie cancellarius 
lincolniensis, mundat id est mundum servat, which refers doubt- 
less to William of Leicester (Guillelmus de Montibus ¢ 1213), we 


are led to date the work 1225 or later, while he was himself Arch- 
deacon of Leicester.* The phrase bone memorie will be found in 
general to be used for only a few years after the death of the per- 
son referred to. It has a personal tone which would indicate recent 
bereavement, both of the writer or speaker and of those he is 
addressing, implying that many in his hearing would have been 
acquaintances of the deceased chancellor. On this supposition, the 
treatise would have been intended for the parish clergy of the dio- 
cese of Leicester. 


S. Harrison THOMSON 
Los Angeles 





entitled Tractatus a Ricardo premonstratensis ordinis. It is also in British 
Museum Royal 4 B. vit, f. 244° ff. 

“See Stevenson, F. S., Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln (London, 
1899), p. 26. 
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THUNOR IN KENT 


In contrast to Woden, the god Thunor, as is well known, left 
remarkably few traces in England.* Neither in writings nor in 
place-names was he much recalled, as far as our evidence goes. 
Whatever the reasons for this state of things, there is interest in 
any reference to him that can be found. One of these, long ago 
mentioned by J. M. Kemble,? requires an additional note for 
completeness. _ 

In two of the lives of the seventh-century Sts. Etheldred and 
Ethelbert,* who were kept from the throne of Kent by their cousin 
Egbert, the story is told that they were murdered by an evil and 
ambitious nobleman, of whom it is remarked by Simeon of Durham: 
“Vocabatur porro convenienti sibi nomine Thunur, quod latina 
interpretatione sonat, tonitrus.” Thunur was properly punished for 
his wickedness when the earth opened on the Island of Thanet and 
swallowed him alive. 

Since Kemble did not give the source from which he took his 
version of the legend, his account cannot be checked. He failed, 
at all events, to note the important point, which is clearly stated 
both by Simeon of Durham and John of Tynemouth, that the place 
where Thunur met his end was thereafter connected with his name. 
According to at least one manuscript of Simeon of Durhan,* it was 
called Thuner-hleaw ; and John of Tynemouth * recorded that “ ab 
incolis usque hodie Thunnirslau vocitatur.” This evidently refers 
to a hlew, or barrow, of some sort, which is scarcely what one 
would expect as the designation of such a pit or cleft in the earth 
as the legend suggests. An alternative reading is furnished by the 
manuscript of Simeon printed by the Bollandists,® which is Thuner- 


1E. Bjérkman, Zur englischen Namenkunde, 1912 (Studien zur englischen 
Phil. 47), listed only four place-names embodying the god’s name. The 
list in J. M. Kemble, The Saxons in England, new ed., W. de G. Birch, 1876, 
I, 347-348, will not bear close scrutiny. 

2 Op. cit., I, 348-349. 

* A. Simeon of Durham, ed. A. S. S., 17 Oct., vit, 96-99, and T. Arnold, 
Rolls Ser. 75, 1882-5, 1, 1-13; B. John of Tynemouth, ed. C. Horstmann, 
Nova Legenda Angliae, 1891, 1, 429-431. 

“Ed. Arnold, 1, 12. 

5° Ed. Horstmann, I, 431. 

°P. 99. 
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hleap. A local Kentish historian of the early eighteenth century, 
quoted in Dugdale,’ who gives the legend, followed the second 
reading and had this to say about the matter: “ The Puteus Thunor 
of Thunors-lep is very plainly the old chalk-pit, called Mynstre 
chalk-pit, which it is not unlikely was first sunk when the abbey 
and church of Minstre were built. ... However this be, I can’t find 
that any place in this island (Thanet) goes now by the name of 
Thunorsleap.” 

It is impossible, I think, to decide which of the two readings I 
have mentioned is the earlier. One wonders whether the confusion 
may not have arisen through misunderstanding of the Old English 
form of w, as might well have happened. Even so, the matter is 
obscure. The one thing that seems certain is that in the twelfth and 
fourteenth centuries some spot on the Island of Thanet preserved 
the name of Thunor. 


Gorpon Hati GEROULD 
Princeton Uniwersity 
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In the text of Narrationes, 2 legal formula-book of the early 


part of the fourteenth century written in Anglo-Norman, a passage 
concerning the right to dig turf for fuel in a common turbary 
presents a problem in the choice of the correct variant, more than 
half a dozen different readings being found in twenty-three manu- 
scripts which contain the passage.1 The problem is complicated 
by the fact that although in the less abridged versions the phrase 
occurs more than once, the word that is the center of the problem 
sometimes varies from one passage to another in the same 
manuscript. 

In the best manuscript of the group, Lambeth Palace Library, 
no. 564, the text reads: 


Atort par sa garrauntie ne lui soeffre auer commune de turbarie en N. 
appurtenant a son franc tenement en mesme la ville qe en cel auer deit 


7 Monasticon Anglicanum, ed. Caley, Ellis, and Bandinel, 1817, 1, 447, 
note b. Quotation from Lewis, History of the Isle of Tenet, 1723, p. 51. 

1 Thirty-seven manuscripts of the formula-book have been examined, in 
preparation for a forthcoming edition, but the other fourteen either contain 
a different collection of formulae or are fragmentary. 
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nomement en cent acres de turbarie s. la feaute de .vj. hommes par .vyj. 
iours par an en este,? 


which may be translated : 


Wrongfully and contrary to his warranty he (the lord) will not suffer 
him (the tenant) to have common of turbary in N. appurtenant to his 
freehold in the same vill which he ought to have in it, specifically in one 
hundred acres of turbary, to wit, the fealty of six men for six days a year 
in summer. 


Even after making allowance for the crabbed legal style of the 
passage, it is evident that ‘the fealty of six men for six days a 
year in summer’ is a difficult reading, as is indicated by the 
unusually large number of variants furnished by the manuscripts. 
The chief variant readings are suite (seute, sieute, sute), fouaille, 
and fower; but abnormal forms like fount, fest, feut, fuste, foaulte 
(or foaute), seut, and suist also occur. As has been stated, the 
same form does not always occur in repetitions of the passage. 
Thus, one scribe wrote first fount, then fest, and another scribe 
wrote seut and feut, showing that they did not know the correct 
formula. 

Of the four chief readings, feaute, fowaille, fower, and suite, the 
first, feaute, although found in the best manuscript, Lambeth 564, 
is the least plausible. It is found in only one other manuscript, 
Rawlinson C. 459, which is neither an especially good text nor of 
the same family as Lambeth 564. In itself, feaute < Lat. fidelitatem 
is an important legal term, for it meant not only the oath of 
fidelity to the king, but also the oath of fidelity sworn by a tenant 
to his lord which usually included a promise to perform the services 
due from his tenement.* In France at this period according to 
Godefroy,* it also signified a body of eschevins (borough or gild 
officials somewhat similar to aldermen), but I have not found this 
usage in England. None of these meanings is appropriate to the 
passage. 


2 MS. Lambeth 564, fo. 161r. 

® The oath of fealty began ‘I will bear faith’ and the oath of homage 
‘I become your man.’ Fealty was due to the lord from all classes of men 
whereas homage was connected with knight-service. However, after one 
did homage, if any services were due from his lands he also swore fealty, 
and the two are very often coupled. 

*F. Godefroy, Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue francaise, s. v. FEALTE. 
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Greater manuscript support is found for fouaille (fowaille) < 
Lat. focalia meaning ‘ fuel,’ for it is found in four manuscripts; ° 
but it is generally in conjunction with fower. As the turf was, 
of course, used as fuel, the reading ‘the fuel of six men for six 
days a year in summer’ has sone claim to consideration; but the 
lack of conviction on the part «f the scribes and the general unfit- 
ness of the word fouaille in the pacsage lead to its rejection. 

Fower < Lat. fodere ‘to dig’ is found in thirteen manuscripts, 
the greatest number supporting any one reading. The fact that 
the form is an infinitive is no objection to its authenticity, for the 
use of an infinitive as substantive is particularly common in legal 
Anglo-Norman, from which such expressions as a render, a 
remainder, a demurrer, and an attainder, all originally infinitives, 
have passed into English. The question of the usage in this passage 
would be settled at once if a parallel passage in some other source 
could be found. Unfortunately an action for common of turbary 
is rare, and a search of the printed yearbooks (Rolls and Selden 
Society series) has not brought to light anything exactly similar to 
the moot passage. However, fower is commonly associated with 
turves and turbary. In Yearbook 6 Edward II. (Selden Soc.), pp. 
92, 93, the phrases le fower des turbes and fowant torbes occur. In 
another part of Narrationes itself, in the section on waste, manu- 
scripts read de turbe (or turbes) fower and en fowaunt turbez (or 
turbaries).© The digging of six men for six days a year in summer 
agrees with the tenor of the passage and with Anglo-Norman usage 
in general, and is, I believe, the form that would have been chosen 
by many a fourteenth century lawyer. 

There remains the form suite (seute, sieute, sute). Although 
it is found in only three manuscripts,’ these three are the closest to 
Lambeth 564, the best and earliest manuscript (which itself pre- 
sented the unacceptable feaute, foaute).* Moreover, the scribes 


5 British Museum Additional 35095, Dunn 35, Lansdowne 475, Rawlin- 
son C, 454. 

*The variant readings de turbes faire and en fesaunt turberie perhaps 
explain the form fount found among the rejected readings; and the meaa- 
ingless fest, fuste, and feut may also derive from the same source. 

7 These are Dunn 60, Hale 139 (Lincoln’s Inn), and Royal 11 A viii. I 
am not here including the forms seut and suist, which occur in later manu- 
scripts and which are found in company with other forms. 

8 Feaute is probably a misreading of seute written with a long s. 


3 
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use the same word consistently each time the passage occurs (three 
times in each manuscript). The importance of the manuscripts 
(which in other respects have proved to be very faithful reproduc- 
tions of the original) and the consistency of the scribes’ use of 
suite make it necessary to consider this reading carefully. 

Suite (< Lat. * sequita, derived from sequor) is widely current 
in the legal vocabulary, its technical meanings falling into two chief 
groups, one based on the idea of a following up or prosecution of 
an action at law ® and the other based on the idea of a following or 
body of men. Since the first group is clearly not involved here, we 
may pass on to the second, which includes three chief uses: one, 
the group of five or more neighbors, who in the absence of a tally 
or documentary proof of indebtedness or contract, appeared in 
court in behalf of one of the parties to an action and swore to the 
truth of his statement; 1° two, a service due to a lord from a tenant 
involving the tenant’s attendance at certain intervals at the seig- 
norial or hundred court to help transact the business of the court; 4 
three, another type of service requiring that the tenant’s grain or a 
certain portion:of it be ground at the lord’s mill.** Although at 
first sight ‘suit of turbary "—the suit of six men for six days a 
year in summer—appears to be parallel to suit of court and suit 
of mill, a more exact consideration shows us that while suit of court 
and suit of mill are a form of service by the tenant and are thus a 
profit to the lord, the right of digging turf is no service by the 
tenant but a privilege to him and a loss to the lord. Basically, 
however, in the idea of a group of men doing something, the same 
idea underlies all these instances. 

Although in a wide reading of legal Anglo-Norman I have found 
no exact parallel to the use of suite in the passage on common of 
turbary, the language during the first half of the fourteenth century 


® Cf. law-suit, bring suit. 

1°Cf. NED., suit Iv. 16. ec. This is a survival of an earlier custom 
which permitted even murderers to acquit themselves by producing suit. 
(In such cases 18 to 36 oath-helpers were required.) 

1.Cf. N. E.D. suit 1. l.a. The suitors of the court served as an assise 
or jury of witnesses when facts were to be ascertained; and if the case 
was carried to a higher court, the evidence of the body of suitors was the 
sole record of what had been transacted in the lower court. Failure to 
attend at the required times was punishable by amercement. 

12 Cf. N. E. D. suit I. 3. 
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was flexible enough for the compiler of Narrationes to have used 
it, even though this be the only recorded example of it. Words or 
meanings are quite frequently known by a single instance. In 
fact, at the moment, another meaning of suite belonging to the 
same group, ‘ the family or children of a serf’ ** (known in Latin as 
sequela **), is, in my collection of slips, supported by only a single 
quotation. I believe that the compiler of Narrationes actually 
wrote suite using it in the sense of ‘ work, services, but that this 
meaning did not gain wide currency, so that when the scribes of 
the other groups of manuscripts (for the most part, fifty or more 
years later) came to copy the passage, they substituted the better 
known fower, which was already associated in their minds with 
turbary. 


ELsig SHANKS 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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Trautmann’s theory * that French uvular r arose as an affectation 
in court circles of the seventeenth century, from which it spread, 


not only through much of France, but to German courts and then 
to lower strata of German society—and from there, I might add, 
to Manhattan,—was combated by Jespersen ? on two grounds: (1) 
because, so far as the seventeenth century is concerned, Trautmann 
relied solely on the evidence of Chapelle, who, in 1686, mentioned 
meeting ladies whose parler gras was a faint imitation of that of 
Paris, and Jespersen pointed out that parler gras might refer to 
other linguistic peculiarities than the pronunciation of r with the 
soft palate; (2) because Moliére attributed no such pronunciation 
to the women he satirized in the Précieuses and the Femmes 
savantes. He then proposed an hypothesis of his own, that uvular r 


* Cf. N.E.D. surr tv. 17. 

%* Secta is the usual medieval Latin equivalent of suite in its various 
meanings, but it is sometimes interchanged with sequela, a looseness of 
usage which came about from the employment of both in the sense of 
‘consequences’ (both derive ultimately from sequor). 

* J. H. Bloom, Charters in the Cathedral Library of Worcester (Wor- 
cester Historical Society), p. 185. 

* Anglia, III (1880), 208 ff. 

* The Articulation of Speech Sounds, Marburg, 1889, pp. 72-3. 
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developed with modern cities, for, according to him, the sound is 
softer than that of lingual r and consequently better adapted to 
refined existence, such as that of cities is supposed to be.* 

Now Jespersen was correct in asserting that parler gras did not 
necessarily mean using uvular r. Indeed, the expression seems to 
be older in France than that sound. It means literally to speak as 
if one had something soft in the mouth, we should say, a potato. 
Grasseyer, which appears to be derived from it, is mentioned under 
the form grassier by Palsgrave. Littré gives an example of voix 
grasse from Montaigne, of parler gras from Amyot. In 1632 Cot- 
grave defines grassier as “ to lisp,” parler gras as “ a lisping ; or not 
pronouncing of R.” Even in 1719 Richelet defines parler gras as 
“avoir la langue grasse, c’est-d-dire épaisse; ce qui fait qu’on ne 
peut pas bien prononcer |’r ou le ch.” We see, then, that Trautmann 
had no satisfactory evidence for the existence of uvular r in the 
seventeenth century. 

But this does not mean that he was wrong, or that Jespersen was 
right. The latter’s remark about Moliére shows that he had re- 
flected little upon the subject, or that he was misled by his theory 
of city influence. In the Précieuses the young ladies are provincials, 
freshly arrived in Paris, knowing the ways of fashionable society 
only from the Grand Cyrus and other books, never, probably, having 
heard a women of the court converse. In the Yemmes savantes the 
learned women are supporters of the city, not of the court, which 
is attacked by their hero, Trissotin (vv. 1327-40). The same thing 
can be said about Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, i, 4, in which a 
professor describes the pronunciation of r. His is obviously a 
lingual r, but he as obviously had no connection with the court.‘ 


®* These theories were restated by S. F. Euren in his “ Etudes sur |’R 
frangais,” Uppsala, 1896. Nyrop agrees with Trautmann that the uvular r 
did not appear until some time in the seventeenth century; cf. his 
Grammaire historique, 1899, I, 287-9 (1914, 1, 343-5), and his Manuel 
phonétique, 1902, pp. 32-4; see also Brunot, Précis de grammaire historique, 
1933, pp. 15-16. Nyrop dismisses Saint Louis’s statement that “li rendres 
escorchoit la gorge par les erres qui y sont” on the ground that the king 
was referring to the rolling of r in the front of the mouth, “non pas dans 
la gorge proprement dite.” Even if Saint Louis meant to indicate uvular r, 
his evidence would show merely a sporadic use of it, for no other reference 
to it has been found before the seventeenth century. 

“This may be also said of Cordemoy, who described only lingual r in 
1668; cf. Nyrop, loc. cit. 
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As for Jespersen’s suggestion about the influence of city life, why, 
if it is correct, did the “ burr” develop in Northumberland rather 
than in London and why has it never appeared in the speech of 
the Anglo-American or Irish-American populations of New York 
and Chicago? If, moreover, he had looked further than Moliére in 
dramatic texts of the seventeenth century, he would have found 
evidence damaging to his conclusions. 

Moliére was not the only French actor and dramatist who poked 
fun at the précieuses. Raymond Poisson, who acted at a rival 
theater, published in 1665 a play called l’Aprés-Soupé des Auberges 
in which there is a viscountess whose affectations constitute much 
of the comic element of his play. She pretends to be only fourteen 
and to be much alarmed by her husband’s caresses, but her chief 
peculiarity is in her speech, described as a grassayement or parler 
gras. She appears to have been born in the provinces and to have 
lived in Touraine, but she has been for some time established at 
Paris, occupied by a law-suit against one of her relatives. Her 
peculiar pronunciation is not due to a physical defect, for she is 
quite able to speak correctly. It is said of her (sc. 2): 

Elle se pique fort de beauté, de jeunesse; 

Mais sur tout elle affecte un certain parlé gras, 
Qui la contraint si fort, que pour n’en rire pas, 
Il faut estre plongé dans la mélancolie; 

Tantost elle le parle, et puis elle l’oublie: 


Et cette ridicule encore sottement: 
Dit qu’elle n’a jamais pai parler autrement.® 


That she is imitating a court affectation is shown when another 
woman tells her she knows people at court who would like to talk 
as the viscountess does (sc. 3) : 


J’en connois & la Cour, dont la grace est extréme, 
Qui voudroient pour beaucoup sgauoir pecher de méme, 
Car elles tachent fort & parler comme vous. 


Now the viscountess’s linguistic peculiarities are limited to r and 
to the sounds written phonetically k, g, /, 3, s. Her affected pro- 
nunciation of these last is written, respectively, t, d, s, z, z. The 
sounds are fronted, vocalized, or unpalatalized, with the effect that 


‘This and the other quotations are from the edition of 1665. I am 
obliged to Dr. L. E. Dabney for checking them against the copy at the 
Biblioth@que Nationale, yf. 7002. 
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her speech becomes soft and mincing. Instead of “ J’aime la soupe 
aux choux avecque des pigeons,” she pronounces “z’aime la soupe 
aux Soux avecque des Pizons.” Of course, she is not thoroughly 
consistent, for Poisson did not wish her to be, nor, probably, was 
he enough of a phonetician to have made her so, nor, had he done so, 
could his audience have understood her. The tendency of her 
speech is, however, clear enough. She usually changes r to /, an 
alteration that had often occurred in France before her time. The 
r so changed must have been apical, for uvular r is not formed 
near enough to / to account for the substitution. The effect of her 
mannerisms is well illustrated by the following lines: ° 

Ze me souuiens touzoul te z’estois dans un Toce, 

Z’allois ze pense & Touls, et leuenois de Loce, 

Z’appellois un Tocé; Tocé, Tocé, Tocé, 

Et zamais ce Tocé ne voulut aplocé. 

What is important, however, is not that her r is usually changed 
to 1, but that occasionally it is not. Before 7 or when final, it may 
be dropt;* while after g and before a, the orthography is most 
significant. While [gra] is written gla (glassayement and glace, 
sc. 3), I find for [gra] both glan and guean (gland, gueans, sc. 3, 
for grand, grands) and for [gra] guea, a spelling that occurs in 
sc. 9, and several times in sc. 3, notably in the couplet, 


C’est poul vous disle donc te ze pallois si gueas, 
Si gueas, si gueas, si gueas, t’on ne m’entendet pas. 


In other words, the only important exception to the change of r 
to 1 occurs after the voiced back consonant [g] and before the 
vowel [a], which is one of the positions where one would expect 
uvular r first to appear.* Now when Poisson wrote gueas he 


* What she means is: 

Je me souviens toujours que j’étais dans un Coche, 
J’allais, je pense, & Tours, et revenais de Loche, 
J’appelais un Cocher, “ Cocher, Cocher, Cocher,” 
Et jamais ce Cocher ne voulut aprocher. 

* Parler is usually pronounced paller, but in sc. 9 I find palez for parlez, 
in se. 3 pallé for parler, though the er of infinitives is usually written el. 

* The others would be between [g] and the back vowels. The viscountess 
gives no example of [gru] or of [gr ]. In two words that we pronounce 
[gro-] the r becomes 1 (glossielement, found once in sc. 3, and glosse, found 
twice in sc. 10). As [k] usually becomes [t], her r is regularly J after 
this sound. 
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obviously meant that his heroine gave to the r of gras some other 
sound than the apical r of her contemporaries or the / that she 
usually substituted for that letter. He could not have meant it to 
have the value of é or of any other vowel, for in that case the last 
line quoted would have fifteen syllables. If he had meant that r 
was dropped, he would have written gas, just as he wrote paler for 
parler. If he had wished to indicate a glide [j], he would have 
written gutas, as he wrote siege, soutient. If, by gueas, he had 
meant [gwa], he would have written gouas, just as his contemporaries 
wrote Jouan. What sound could he have meant other than that 
of uvular r, which the consonant certainly had in the eighteenth 
century ° and which Poisson expressed about as well as he could 
do without a phonetic alphabet? Of course, the evidence would be 
stronger if he had written gueossielement and gueosse instead of 
glossielement and glosse,° but he and his viscountess were not 
always consistent ** and cannot be held to too strict an account. 
The most reasonable conclusion is, therefore, that we have in this 
play the first attempt to record the use in French.of uvular r. 
Poisson’s evidence confirms Trautmann’s theory so far as France 
is concerned and refutes Jespersen’s. It does not support Thurot, 


who suggested that in the seventeenth century medial or final r 
was lingual while initial r was uvular.’* It leads to the conclusion 
that up to the middle of the century French r was regularly apical 
and that, when a person “ parlait gras,” he dropped the r or sub- 
stituted an / for it, while, probably not very long before 1665, the 
back sound began to be used at court after [g] and before [a], 
possibly in other positions for which we have no record. This r 


®In 1733 Dumas condemned a disagreeable use of the throat in pro- 
nouncing such words as Rhéne, Pierre, roc. Cf. Thurot, De la Prononciation 
frangaise, 1883, 11, 270. 

2° Dr. E. C. Armstrong pointed this out when I read this paper before 
the MLA, but he suggested no sound that would explain Poisson’s writing 
gueas, guean, and guea, so satisfactorily as my theory that he was trying 
to indicate uvular r. As Poisson could not express this sound by r, he 
was obliged to resort to a symbol which would inevitably seem queer to 
us, but which he could easily explain to the actress concerned. 

1 Note, for instance, not only glan and guean cited above, but dile and 
disle for dire (sc. 3), tloile and cleve for croire and créve (sc. 3), aplocé 
and toulmenter for aprocher and tourmenter (sc. 3). 

12Nyrop (op. cit., 1 (1899), 289) finds Thurot’s suggestion “ invrai- 
semblable.” 
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was probably not trilled, for, if it had been, the sound would have 
seemed no softer to the viscountess than lingual r and she would 
merely have changed it, along with her other 7’s, to /. 

If these facts are correct, one may seek the reason for the 
introduction of uvular r, as well as that of the other affected sounds 
employed by the viscountess, not in city, but in’ court influence. 
One may explain the phenomenon by the “theory of the leisure 
classes.” If a lady doesn’t raise her voice, it may be because she has 
servants and admirers who are listening for her softest whisper. 
Conversely those who wish to be mistaken for ladies with servants 
and admirers will not raise their voices either. Thus imitation 
thrives until the peculiar mannerisms of the duchess have become 
the unconscious usage of the chambermaid. We know that many 
of the adventures in vocabulary of the précieuses did not per- 
manently affect the French language, but that some of them did. 
Similarly the viscountess’s treatment of palatals was soon forgotten, 
but her peculiar use of r remained and flourished, passing into other 
positions than between g and a and into other mouths than those of 
courtiers and their imitators, until it attained the dominant 
position it enjoys in France today. 


H. CArRgInNcTton LANCASTER 





JEAN RENART AND THE AUTHORSHIP OF 
GALERAN DE BRETAGNE 


That Jean Renart, author of the Lai de ’!Ombre, wrote also the 
Escoufle and Guillaume de Dole seems to be established beyond 
reasonable doubt. A fourth work, however, has been ascribed to 
the same poet by C. V. Langlois,? who sees in correspondences be- 


1See F. M. Warren, “ The Works of Jean Renart, Poet, and their Rela- 
tion to Galeran de Bretagne,’ MLN., xxt1rt (1908), 69-73 and 97-100; G. 
Charlier, “ L’Escoufle et Guillaume de Dole” in Mélanges de philologie 
romane et @histoire littéraire offerts &@ M. Wilmotte (Paris, 1910), 81-98; 
C. V. Langlois, La Vie en France au moyen dge d’aprés des romans mon- 
dains du temps (Paris, 1924), passim; E. Farber, “ Die Sprache der dem 
Jean Renart zugeschriebenen Werke,” RF., xxxtmr (1915), 683-793; J. 
Bédier, Le Lai de VOmbre (Paris, 1913), vii-xx. 

2 Op. cit. 
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tween Jean Renart’s compositions and Galeran de Bretagne neces- 
sity for assuming Renaus, as the name of the author appears in 
the manuscript of the latter poem, to be a faulty reading for 
Renars, although a similar hypothesis had already been considered 
by F. M. Warren and rejected on the ground that the repetition of 
rimes, phrases, and expressions characteristic of Jean Renart is 
lacking in Galeran.* 

Galeran’s connection with the Escoufle, G. de Dole, and Ombre 
is hardly to be doubted ; the question is whether this connection is 
the result of common authorship or of imitation. Langlois holds 
that one must accept either Renart as common author of all four 
poems or the highly improbable supposition that 


un nommé Renaut, qui composa Galeran, a connu les ceuvres de Renart, 
et que, avec une industrie étonnante, il les a imités en se servant de tous 
les procédés de son quasi-homonyme, avec autant de dextérité que celui-ci 
Yaurait fait lui-méme. 


This view of the matter has been supported by Lucien Foulet,* the 
most recent editor of Galeran, and has since then been more or less 
generally accepted.® 

It is certainly more than improbable that Galeran was composed 
in imitation of the works of Jean Renart—especially since all indi- 
cations point to its having been the first in date of the four poems 
—but does Renart’s authorship of the work necessarily follow there- 
from? Langlois in posing his alternatives seems to have over- 
looked a third possibility, proposed and favored by Warren, namely, 
that Renart, distinct from the author of Galeran, knew and ad- 
mired the latter poem to the extent of borrowing from it in the 
composition of his own works. I can see no valid objection that 
might be raised to such an hypothesis and, consequently, no justi- 
fication for deciding either in favor of or against Renart’s paternity 
of Galeran on the basis of the evidence thus far adduced. In the 
absence of more decisive factors, any conclusion in the matter must 
repose on more or less subjective grounds, and if the problem is 
to be satisfactorily solved, we must look for new evidence. 


2 Op. cit. 

*In Romania, tr (1925), 70-104 and introduction to his edition (Clas- 
siques frangais du moyen dge, 37, Paris, 1925). 

° Cf. Langfors, Romania, LI, 296, note, and Hilka, ZRPh., xtv1 (1926), 
488. 
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Foulet, seeking to corroborate the stand of Langlois, has at- 
tempted to show in the introduction to his edition of the romance 
that the language and versification of Galeran are in accord with 
those of the other three compositions. Let us review some portions 
of his exposition to see whether the significance of certain points 
may not have escaped him. On the basis of proportions of total 
rich rimes, Galeran, with 57%, would seem not to diverge from 
the tendency in riming shown by the Ombre, Escoufle, and G. de 
Dole, which have 59.5%, 50%, and 40.5% respectively. These 
percentages, however, are an insufficient index of the poet’s riming 
practice; for, distribution of the rimes into the six classes estab- 
lished by Freymond ’” reveals in Galeran a practice in two respects 
markedly different from that of the other three poems in that 
Galeran gives evidence of much greater care in avoiding merely 
sufficient masculine rimes and of a decidedly greater striving after 
leonine rime. G. de Dole contains 34% sufficient masculine rimes, 
the Ombre 24%, and the Escoufle 23%, while Galeran has but 
slightly over half the last two proportions, that is, 12.5%. The 
striving for leonine rime can be best appreciated by comparison of 
the respective proportions of masculine rimes extending over the 
penultimate vowel (category IV in Freymond’s classification). 
Galeran has 13% rimes of this type, or over twice as many as the 
Ombre, which has but 6%; the Escoufle and G. de Dole have still 
fewer, 5% and 4.5%. 

These variations from the practice shown by the three works 
whose paternity is not in question, while significant, could hardly, 
of course, in themselves furnish justification for denying the au- 
thorship of Galeran to Jean Renart. But there exists another dif- 
ference in verse technique between Galeran on the one hand and 
the Escoufle and G. de Dole on the other, which indicates in a 
more imperative manner that the first named romance is not the 
work of the same composer as the other two.® 


One frequently finds in the rimed poems of the twelfth and 


®These and succeeding percentages for the Ombre, G. de Dole, and 
Escoufle are furnished by Firber, op. cit., 701; those for Galeran are based 
on a scrutiny of the first 2,000 lines. 

7“ Ueber den reichen Reim bei altfranzisischen Dichtern,” ZRPh., V1, 
1-36. 

8 The Ombre, because of its brevity, may be left out of account here. 
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thirteenth centuries couplets in which the poet, unable to achieve 
complete homophony, was satisfied with an approximation, such as 
jambe: chambre, sache: age, onques: oncles, etc., or even at times 
with mere assonance.® The practice regarding the admission of 
such imperfect rimes varied: some writers, like Chrétien de Troyes, 
show themselves to have been rigorous to the point of excluding 
them entirely; others admitted but a restricted number of approxi- 
mations sanctioned, as it were, by wide usage and probably deriv- 
ing some measure of justification from current pronunciation ; *° 
still others had no scruples about admitting defective rimes and 
occasional assonances without apparent regard for justification. 

Foulet asserts that the same practice in respect to insufficient 
riming is evidenced in Galeran as in the Escoufle and G. de Dole ; 
if imperfect rimes are far more numerous in the latter two 
romances, it is, he explains, because Jean Renart when writing 
Galeran was possessed of more leisure and a “ métier plus sfir.” 
Let us see. 

Galeran, according to Foulet, contains three imperfect rimes, to 
wit, sage: marge 6433-4, Brez: apers 3601-2, and tempre: atrempe 
7395-6. Atrempe, however, is, there can be no doubt, a metatheti- 
cal form of the copyist for the older atempre (adtemperare), and 
the rime is, consequently, a good one.’* Bers, moreover, would be 
an equally good reading for Brez and is, in fact, that which Foulet 
himself at first adopted and the one to be actually found in his 
text ; it remains uncertain, then, whether the rime involved is truly 
defective or not. Equal uncertainty exists in the case of sage: 
marge, the reading marge being unsatisfactory as to sense.'* There 
is, nevertheless, one apparently unquestionable instance, evidently 
overlooked by Foulet, of insufficient riming in Galeran, bouche: 
escorche 563-4.** 


®Cf. Tobler, Le Vers frangais, 150; Freymond, op. cit., 212. 

10 Cf, Constans, Le Roman de Troie, v1, 106-107. 

11 Introduction to Galeran, xxvi-xxvii. 

13 Atrempee (: vespree) 4316 should likewise be corrected to atempree, 
thus rendering the rime rich. 

18 Foulet, in his glossary, suggests that marge be read marche, but this, 
as he himself seems to admit, offers a sense hardly more satisfactory: a 
more acceptable correction would be lignage, which would not only satisfy 
sense, meter, and rime but would be supported by verse 1906, where it 
occurs in a strikingly analogous passage and equally in rime with sage. 

1%4In addition to being imperfect, this is a bastard rime, a fact which 
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Let us examine now bouche: escorche together with the doubtful 
Brez: apers and sage: marge. In all three cases, it will be noted, 
the element of imperfection is the same and can be expressed by 
the formula vowel + consonant: vowel +R-+ consonant. Rimes 
of this type are exceedingly common and may be found in all but a 
very few of the poets of the time.*® Marie de France, otherwise 
meticulous in her rimes, admits them occasionally,’* thereby fol- 
lowing a practice similar to that of the author of Galeran. The 
wide-spread occurrence of this rime, especially its intrusion into 
works which bear no other trace of defective riming, leads to the 
conclusion that r before a consonant—and particularly before a 
sibilant or a fricative, as is the case in the three instances from 
Galeran—had become weakened in pronunciation to the point of 
being almost effaced.’ That r in this position did not become 
completely silent, or that its silence was a dialectal trait,1® and 
that, consequently, rime involving it was not considered entirely 
correct seems to be indicated by the fact that rigorous rimers like 
Chrétien de Troyes and Gautier d’Arras avoid it. The exceedingly 
small number of cases of its occurrence in Galeran—remember 
only one is certain—would indicate that the author, in whom we 
must now recognize an exactitude in riming equaled by very few 
of his contemporaries, admitted only with extreme reluctance even 
this widely condoned expedient. 

Examination of the Escoufle and G. de Dole reveals none of the 
care in riming manifest in Galeran; Jean Renart in these two 
poems admits freely not only rimes of the type vowel + consonant: 
vowel + R-+ consonant (twenty-two examples in G. de Dole, eleven 
in the Escoufle) but other types of defective rimes and even mere 
assonance as well. There are in all sixty-seven cases of imperfect 
riming in G. de Dole and forty-five cases in the Escoufle. Illus- 


has, however, no significance for our problem. Cf. G. Wacker, Ueber das 
Verhiltnis von Dialekt und Schriftsprache im Altfranzésischen (Halle, 
1916), 55, 56, and 58. 

18 Cf. H. Andresen, Ueber den Einfluss von Metrum und Reim auf die 
Sprache der altfranzésischen Dichter (Bonn, 1874), 18. 

16 Guigemar, 709-10; Dous amanz, 147-8; Yonec, 177-8; Eliduc 271-2. 

17 Cf. Andresen, loc. cit. and Meyer-Liibke, Hist. Gram. d. frz. Sprache, 
I (Heidelberg, 1913), § 165. 

18 Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gramm., § 475. 
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trative of the type of rime Jean Renart was willing to incorporate 
in his poems are: 

serre: resne, EH. 329-30; merveille: gentillece, H. 707-8; rivage: sache, Z. 
881-2; semonse: monte, H. 833-4; estre: tertre, H. 2405-6; chiere: vielle, EZ. 
5027-8; table: males, H. 6045-6; trive: vile, G. D. 623-4; fermail: cheval, 
G. D. 1002-3; coissins: assis, G. D. 1516-7; onques: escharboncles, G. D. 
2746-7; vespres: mestres, G. D. 2830-1; assis: einsi, G. D. 3584-5; angre: 
change, G. D. 4528-9, etc. 


In short, G. de Dole and the E'scoufle are, in direct contrast to the 
meticulously rimed Galeran, two of the most carelessly rimed com- 
positions of the period. 

In view of this wide separation in treatment of rimes, does it 
not seem more probable that we have to do here with two poets, 
the one adhering to more rigid artistic principles than the other, 
rather than with one who, as Foulet maintains, had “ plus de loisir 
ou un métier plus sir ” when he wrote Galeran? It is entirely un- 
likely that an artist who so carefully abstains from defective riming 
throughout almost 8,000 verses in one poem should give way to it 
so completely in others. Besides, there is very good reason to 
believe that Galeran antedates G. de Dole,® in which case Foulet’s 
explanation of a “ métier plus sir” loses all force. Again, Jean 
Renart was in orders when he wrote G. de Dole; ?° where could 
he have found greater leisure than in a cloister or as the holder of 
a benefice procured for him by his protectors? Finally, by reason 
of the innovation of having intercalated lyrical fragments and 
songs in his romance, Jean Renart seems to have had especial pride 
in G. de Dole,” and, therefore, it is reasonable to believe that if he 
had thought exactitude in riming particularly desirable, he would 
have exerted himself to attain it in this work. 

The rime is not alone in attesting that Jean Renart did not write 


19 Of. Warren, MLN., xtr (1898), 349, and xxmr (1898), 99-100; Lan- 
glois, op. cit., pp. 5 and 78. If Jean Renart had written Galeran, and 
written it after G. de Dole, would he not have continued in it his innova- 
tion of intercalated lyrics, the occasions presenting themselves so naturally? 
Cf. Galeran, vv. 1964 ff., 2278 ff., 6901, 6975 ff., ete. 

20 Foulet’s attempt to show that the final verses of G. de Dole, in which 
Renart’s entry into religion is indicated, are an addition of the copyist 
(Romania, LI, 87-94) is wholly unconvincing. Cf. Langlois, op. cit., 356, 
note. 

21 Cf. Langlois, op. cit., 75. 
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Galeran; for, although the language of the poem does not diverge 
greatly from that of the three known works of Renart, there are, 
nevertheless, a few particularities that support the testimony of 
the rime. 

In addition to the regular Francien form ceus of the demon- 
strative pronoun, there appears in Galeran the Picard doublet 
chous: the other three compositions give no evidence of chous, but 
show a third form ciaus or chiaus, which does not occur in 
Galeran. Foulet would explain this by the supposition that Renart 
employed all three forms,” but in that case, is it not strange that 
no trace of ciaus is to be found in Galeran nor of chous in the 
Escoufle, Ombre, and G. de Dole? 

In G. de Dole, the Escoufle, and the Ombre, the third person 
possessive tonic pronoun appears in its older form suen, assured by 
rimes like quens: suens (EH. 2789-90), sens: suens (O. 193-4), 
chamberlens: soens (G. D. 1540-1) ; ** in Galeran we find only the 
analogical form sien, attested by rimes with bien and rien.** On 
the basis of the rimes quens: biens (HZ. 8637-8) and en: Julien (E. 
4867-8), Foulet seeks to obviate this serious objection to his thesis 
by assuming that Jean Renart admitted the riming of -wen and 
-en with -ien, whence it would result that 


dans toutes les rimes de ce genre, swen et sien sont interchangeables, et 
lauteur des quatre romans, si on le suppose unique, a pu se servir de l’une 
ou de l’autre forme & son gré, ou méme s’en tenir & une seule, qui dans ce 
cas et quel que soit le témoignage des copistes, a bien des chances d’avoir 
été suen.*® 


This explanation, however ingenious, is on its face unsatisfactory ; 
for, even granting its premises, there would still remain the singu- 
lar fact that Galeran shows no cases of the pronoun in question in 
rime with -wen or -en, nor the assemblage of the other three works 
of its riming with -ien, although in all four it occurs sufficiently 
often at the rime. Moreover, the argument is invalid on the more 
vital grounds of its primary assumption, the riming of -ten with 
-uen and -en. Although -wen: -en is not uncommon in Old French,” 


22 Introduction to Galeran, xvi. 

*8 Fiirber gives a complete list of these rimes, op. cit., 731-732. 
4 Cf. Foulet, introduction to Galeran, xvii. 

%5 Loc. cit. 

26 Cf. Tobler, Dis dou vrai aniel, xxiv. 
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Jean Renart’s riming -ten with -wen and -en would, I believe, be a 
unique instance of the practice. In any event, en: Julien and 
cuens: biens do not, as Foulet supposes, testify the possibility of 
such a rime; for, in the first case, the meter shows unequivocally 
that the name was pronounced Julién, and in the second case, as 
Farber has already pointed out,?’ biens should be read buens. 

Finally, in Galeran is manifested a predilection for the accusa- 
tive ending -ain of feminine proper names that amounts almost to 
an affectation.2* Thus, we find recurring forms like Fraisnain, 
Ydein, Rosain, etc. The Escoufle, Ombre, and G. de Dole are 
without the slightest suggestion of a similar tendency. 

In view of the fore-going assemblage of facts, we must recognize 
that Galeran is not the work of the man who wrote the Fscoufle, 
Ombre, and G. de Dole, and that for whatever real correspondences 
exist between the poem and Jean Renart’s compositions some other 
explanation must be found than that of common authorship. Con- 
sequently, we no longer have any reason to doubt the testimony of 
the manuscript when it gives the name of the author as Renaus. 


VERNON FREDERIC KOENIG 
Western Reserve University 





THE DATE OF CIPERIS DE VIGNEVAUX 


The obviously late chanson de geste devoted to the adventures of 
Cipéris de Vignevaux, a critical edition of which is a desideratum, 
was tentatively considered by Paulin Paris as a product of the 
fourteenth century :* 


Quant au texte renouvelé que nous avons eu sous les yeux, il ne semble 
pas accuser une date antérieure aux guerres d’Edouard d’Angleterre et de 
Philippe de Valois . . . la cantiléne de Cipéris . . . fut . . . renouvelée 
... par un rimeur artésien ou flamand, sous le régne de Philippe de 
Valois, ou méme sous celui de Jean, son successeur. 


7 Op. cit., 732. 

°° Cf. Foulet, introduction to Galeran, xx. 

1 Histoire littéraire, xxv1 (1873), p. 39. Cf. also G. Griber, Geschichte 
der mittelfranzésischen Literatur, I? (Berlin-Leipzig, 1933), p. 98. 
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According to Paulin Paris, then, the earliest date of the poem 
would be the year 1328, when Philip VI ascended the throne of 
France. Elsewhere? the same scholar observes: 


Le comte de Flandre paya chérement ses avis, qui peut-étre présentent 
encore une allusion au soulévement des Flamands contre leur comte Louis 
de Nevers, accusé par eux de favoriser Philippe de Valois. 


The rebellion alluded to practically coincided with the beginning 
of Philip VI’s reign. Still in 1328 the Count of Flanders, aided 
by Philip, inflicted upon the Flemish burghers the disastrous de- 
feat of Cassel.* Since the discontent of the Flemish cities with 
their Count was, however, a rather chronic state of affairs, by no 
means settled by the battle of Cassel, it is clear that the allusion, 
if the interpretation of Paris be correct, can furnish nothing but 
a terminus a quo. The poem may well be considerably younger. 

Paulin Paris appears to have had the same feeling, as may be 
judged from a third remark of his: * 


Il y eut une grande bataille; l’empereur fut abattu de cheval et amené 
dans la ville. Nour pourrions conjecturer, d’aprés la réception qu’on lui 
fit, que notre auteur écrivait aprés la bataille de Poitiers, et se souvenait 
de la courtoisie du prince de Galles & l’6gard de son royal prisonnier. 


If this suggestion be adopted, it would bring the poem down to 
the period following the battle of Poitiers or Maupertuis (1356), 
in which the French king John was taken prisoner by the Black 
Prince. The observation just quoted is, of course, not more than a 
suggestion: it is obvious that both the episode of the chanson and 
the conduct of the Black Prince merely reflect the knightly spirit 
of the times, when generosity toward the vanquished had not yet 
been banished from international politics. 

The only ms. of the poem is of the fifteenth century. No valid 
conclusion can be drawn, in the absence of a critical edition, from 
the language of the composition. The spirit of the chanson and 
the knowledge the author had of other epics would off-hand make 
its composition after 1356 at least as likely as the tentative sug- 
gestion that would make it fall still in the reign of Philip VI. The 


2 Ibid., p. 35. 
* Ernest Lavisse, Histoire de France, Iv, 1 (1902), 5. 
* Op. cit., p. 25. 
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matter can be determined more definitely, I believe, by a proper 
interpretation of other allusions to contemporary events. Since 
they seem to have escaped the attention of the French scholar, it 
will not be amiss to discuss them. 

It might be asked, in the first place, whether Paulin Paris was 
justified in looking, as he did, for allusions to contemporary events 
in a poem purporting to relate facts taken from Merovingian his- 
tory. That he was indeed justified may be seen from the follow- 
ing fact. The French king is supposed to have reigned in Mero- 
vingian times; yet this does not prevent him from making war 
against an ‘ Emperor of Germany’ and from capturing this mon- 
arch in battle. Evidently, the author had no accurate knowledge 
of the map of Europe in the time of King Dagobert: he supposes 
it to have been what it was in the fourteenth century, with a 
French monarchy bordering, in the East, on the Holy Roman Em- 
pire ruled over by a potentate who might well be styled ‘ Emperor 
of Germany.’ 

The ‘ Emperor of Germany’ just referred to is blessed with a 
most beautiful daughter, who is married, in due course, to one of 
the heroes of the epic. She receives in dowry, apart from the right 
of succession, since she is her father’s only child, the crown and 
kingdom of Bohemia (Behaigne). Now Bohemia, though part of 
the Holy Roman Empire, was not under the direct control of the 
Emperor and certainly not at his disposal as intimated in the 
poem, until 1348, when Charles IV, King of Bohemia since the 
death of his father, the blind King John, in the battle of Crécy, 
mounted the imperial throne after the death of his rival and enemy, 
Louis of Bavaria. Bohemia remained in the power of the new im- 
perial dynasty, the House of Luxemburg, until well beyond the 
end of the century. As a matter of fact, it grew semi-independent 
only as a result of the Hussite Wars in the fifteenth century. Nor 
can the poet be taxed with ignorance of these matters: whatever 
the blanks in his mind on the subject of Merovingian history, he 
certainly did know of the blind king of Bohemia, who had gen- 
erously given his life for the French cause, and of his son, Young 
Charles, backed by the French king in his pretensions to the im- 
perial throne. The year 1348 seems to me, then, a fairly trust- 
worthy terminus a quo. 


4 
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In the epic, Philip, King of Hungary, is the husband of the 
Emperor’s niece. Besieged in the city of Moron by Aquilant, King 
of Cyprus, and a Saracen host, Philip requests the aid of the 
French army. King Dagobert, we are told, would doubtless have 
listened to this prayer, had he not been prevented, for the time 
being, by an invasion of France: the King of Navarre has overrun 
the country and is getting ready to besiege Paris! Dagobert must 
therefore first deliver his own country before he can think of com- 
ing to the rescue of the king of Hungary. It is needless to say 
that he accomplishes this task with relative ease and then marches 
against the host of the king of Cyprus, who had evidently not 
made much headway with his siege. This campaign, too, is vic- 
torious for the French arms: a terrible defeat is inflicted upon the 
unbelievers, and the king of Hungary is delivered. 

It would be a mere waste of space and time to dwell on the 
absurdity that makes a king of Hungary contemporary with the — 
Merovingian Dagobert. What the poet had obviously in mind was 
the Hungary of the fourteenth century, which had indeed been 
brought into some sort of personal union with the Holy Roman 
Empire, thanks to the marriage of Sigismund, the younger son of 
Charles IV, with Mary, the eldest daughter of King Louis the 
Great of Hungary and Poland. This marriage took place in 1377; 
Sigismund was crowned king of Hungary in 138%. He had not 
been on the throne very long when the Turks invaded Bulgaria and 
Servia, both dependencies of the crown of St. Stephen. In 1395 
Sigismund marched against them, taking Little Nicopolis by storm. 
The news of the death of his queen, in whose right he held the 
crown, obliged him to return home. He would have been cap- 
tured in the mountain passes leading from Wallachia into Hun- 
gary, occupied by the troops of one of his own rebellious subjects, 
had it not been for the bravery of a few of his nobles and of a small 
band of French knights who fought under his flag. 

Having settled matters in Hungary, Sigismund resumed his war 
against the Turks. For this purpose, on his request and that of 
the Pope, the king of France, Charles VI, sent him an auxiliary 
army of 12,000 men under the command of John the Fearless, son 
of the Duke of Burgundy and the king’s own cousin. The com- 
bined army of German, Hungarian and French troops, amounting 
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to some 60,000 men, invaded Servia but suffered a terrible defeat, 
at Nicopolis, at the hands of Sultan Bajazed.® 

The following facts mentioned in the poem would then consti- 
tute but echoes of contemporary history: (1) the king of Hungary 
is a relative or relative by marriage of the German Emperor (2) 
he is threatened by a Mohammedan invasion (3) he requests aid 
from the king of France and receives it. 

The differences are, of course, no less glaring: (1) in the epic 
the king of Hungary is the husband of the Emperor’s niece; in 
history Sigismund is the son of the Emperor Charles IV, the 
brother of the Emperor Wenceslas, and finally he is elected em- 
peror himself; (2) Cyprus, in the fourteenth century, was not in 
Turkish hands but a possession of the Republic of Venice; the 
Turks did not conquer it until 1570; (3) the French army that 
marched to the aid of Sigismund did not win a victory but suffered 
a crushing defeat. 

None of these differences constitutes a serious objection. The 
author of a chanson de geste may indeed be influenced by con- 
temporary history; he cannot be expected, and he certainly is not 
bound, to reproduce faithfully contemporary historical facts such 
as dynastic relationships. Supposing him to be perfectly familiar 
with them (not an altogether easy task!), we must admit that 
the requirements of his plot will always have first consideration. 
Cyprus was known as an Oriental country, in close proximity to 
the Turks and the Holy Land. The fact that as yet it was in the 
hands of the Venetians may well have been unknown to the poet 
or may have deliberately been disregarded by him. Lastly, ever 
since the time of Louis IX the Christian arms in the East had 
suffered defeat after defeat, had in fact lost all the Latin posses- 
sions in Palestine and Syria. Yet the authors of chansons de geste 
went merrily on celebrating the terrible disasters inflicted upon 
the unbelievers by the Christian and French hosts. We know per- 
fectly that the disaster of Nicopolis brought about no change in 
this genially optimistic attitude! 

Unfortunately, we have no definite terminus ad quem for our 
poem. Yet if the year of the battle of Nicopolis (1396) is allowed 
to furnish a probable terminus post quem, the composition would 


5 Michael Horvath, Geschichte der Ungarn, 1 (Pesth, 1851), pp. 243 ff. 
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fall into the reign of Charles VI, some time between 1396 and 
1415, the date of the resumption of the Hundred Years’ War by 
Henry V.°® 


Washington, D. C. 


ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 





JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART, PROPAGANDIST OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE 


When the complete history of Scotland’s share in the diffusion 
of German thought is finally written, Scott’s son-in-law, John 
Gibson Lockhart, will have his own respectable place in it. He 
was not, like Carlyle immediately after him, to turn the tide com- 
pletely in Germany’s direction, nor does he appear to have sensed 
the full importance of the newer German philosophy. But he did 
much to clear the path for his greater successor—his own versatile 
journalistic activity, and that of his countryman, R. P. Gillies, 
being most significant in the dissemination of German literature 
in the years immediately preceding Carlyle’s advent. 

Madame de Staél’s De l’Allemagne (1813) had made Germany 
and German literature the fashion, and it may be assumed that 


*It would be interesting to identify, at least tentatively, the city of 
Moron in which Philip of Hungary is besieged by the Saracens. Neither 
the Table des noms propres of Ernest Langlois (1904) nor the Historisch- 
geographisches Wérterbuch of Hermann Oesterley (1883) mentions it. In 
these circumstances we venture the following suggestion. Moron seems to 
be identical with the region designated by the Latin name Maronia, mean- 
ing a strip of land on the coast of the Adriatic, south of Spalato. This 
Maronia is the Latin form of a Slavonic name derived from the root mor 
‘sea.’ As a matter of fact, the coastal region in question was called from 
of old rapadadaccia, primorje, pomorje; it is still known by the name of 
Primorje. Thus one Latin document describes the extent of the Kingdom 
of Croatia as follows: ‘a ripa Danubi usque ad mare dalmaticum cum tota 
Maronia et Chelmie ducatu.’? (Cf. Kukuljevit, Codex diplomaticus regni 
Croatiae, Dalmatiae et Slavoniae, 1, No. ccxxxttt, a. 1100, ec. xm.) Now 
it is to be noted that Chelmia or Chlum is still the name of the moun- 
tainous region lying back of Parathalassia or Primorje. Elsewhere we 
even hear of a parochia Maronia. (Cf. Ibid., 11, no. 111, a. 1102, p. 3.) 
Croatia was, of course, a part of Hungary, and since the French poet 
probably knew that a king of Cyprus can have reached Hungary only by 
sea, it was logical to suppose that the besieged city was on or near the 
Adriatic coast. 
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Lockhart too came under the influence of the book. It was, as he 
himself said later, in every hand, and few literary men of the time 
failed to profit from it. The great and romantic traditions asso- 
ciated with Weimar allured many of the younger minds, and in 
181% Lockhart also ventured abroad. He had then already some 
knowledge of German, for he had agreed, before his departure, to 
prepare a translation of Friedrich Schlegel’s Lectures on the His- 
tory of Literature, to be published by Blackwood. 

In Germany, he heard Fichte lecture; but there is little in his 
subsequent work to show that he ever came under the sway of 
German idealism—except in a very vague way. It appeared to 
him too “ fantastic and mystical.” His pilgrimage was to another 
shrine. He saw Goethe at Weimar and never forgot the impres- 
sion made upon him by Germany’s greatest poet. He was enrap- 
tured by “the sublime simplicity of his Homeric beauty—the 
awful pile of forehead—the large deep eyes, with their melancholy 
lightnings—the whole countenance, so radiant with divinity ” ;— 
he was enchanted by “the finest specimen of humanity” he had 
ever beheld.* 

Lockhart emerged from Germany much enriched—as he had 
occasion to confess—by the German passion for high thinking, for 
self-education, and the “cultivation of the impersonal sentiments 
of the human mind.” His native idealism had been strengthened 
by a preoccupation with German poetry and German thought.? It 
was Goethe, however, who formed the central kernel of that influ- 
ence. The “ matchless union of reason and passion ” which Goethe 
represented was embodied once and for all in Faust. This was the 
top of all of Goethe’s works, and exhibited “ almost every power 
necessary for the construction of perfect dramatic poetry.”* It 
was a thing by itself, a masterpiece of unquestionable moral power, 
placing its author in the first rank of creative genius.‘ 


1 Peter’s Letters to His Kinsfolk, 2 ed., Edinburgh and London, 1819, 
1, 54. In the preparation of these pages I have been in constant debt to 
M. Clive Hildyard’s Lockhart’s Literary Criticism, Oxford, 1931. Mr. 
Hildyard has been able, through an examination of unpublished corre- 
spondence, to establish Lockhart’s authorship of a number of hitherto 
doubtful reviews. 

® Peter’s Letters, 11, 137. 

® Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, vI (1819), 121-22. 

*Ibid., xtv (1823), 377; Quarterly Review, xxxIv (1826), 138-39, 
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In his ardent discipleship, Lockhart is not unworthily anticipat- 
ing the more critical, but scarcely more touching, reaction of Car- 
lyle. For Lockhart saw Goethe’s great significance for his age, 
saw in him a revitalized principle of affirmation and a triumphant 
answer to the negativism of Voltaire. Goethe came to represent a 
victory over that rationalism which stabbed—as Lockhart phrased 
it—at “the eternal foundations of morals,” and indiscriminately 
assaulted both “pretense and purity, cunning and wisdom.” ® 
Hence Lockhart’s zealous enthusiasm for Goetz von Berlichingen 
(which Scott had translated). It was “one of the most im- 
portant landmarks in the history of German literature.”* But 
more than that, it was a vindication of medieval chivalry and 
honor (dear to both Scott and his son-in-law). “ The lesson,” 
Lockhart concluded, 


the great lesson to be derived from this drama... is simply this, that 
in spite of all the sneers of philosophers, the elements of virtue and ex- 
cellence were predominant among those who formed the Gothic institutions 
of Europe; and, secondly, that in spite of all the outcry of demagogues, 
the modern world has been continually and progressively improving in 
everything that really concerns the well being of men and of societies.” 


In those years of overpowering enthusiasm in the cause of 
Goethe, he seems to have lost sight of Schiller, uncritically reject- 
ing Wallenstein and William Tell in favor of Egmont; setting all 
of Schiller’s work far below Faust. But in 1823—the year, be it 
noted, of the first appearance of Carlyle’s Life of Schiller—he was 
to amend his rash judgment, and in the drama, at least, “the real 
living drama of tragic action,” he was to accord Schiller primacy 
over Goethe, and proximity to Shakespeare himself.® 

Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, Lockhart regarded as one of the very 
best ‘ philosophic romances’ to be found in European literature ; 
but he was chilled by the rationalistic doctrine, to which earlier 
readers had responded so whole-heartedly, and which he felt did 
damage to its artistic integrity.° 


5 Blackwood’s, xVI (1824), 370-71. 

® Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Boston and New York, 1901, 
I, 274. 

7 Blackwood’s, XVI (1824), 372, 385. 

®See F. Ewen, The Prestige of Schiller in England, New York, 1932, 
116-17. 

® Blackwood’s, vi (1819), 121. 
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In the same year in which he gave utterance to his disparaging 
remarks on the genius of Schiller, he fell a prey to the hair-rais- 
ing Schauerromantik of Adolph Miillner’s fate-tragedy, Guilt. 
“What would we not give,” he wrote in 1819, “to see such a 
genius among ourselves bestowing all the fine and free energies of 
his youth upon our own drama.” Of the play he could scarcely 
say his fill. It seemed, he thought, to penetrate the inmost re- 
cesses of the human soul and to expose its hidden mysteries “ so 
far as they can be revealed.” Its ideas were great and beautiful; 
and its extraordinary achievement lay in its depiction of guilt, 
which does not arouse us to a disgust with the guilty hero. Its suc- 
cess in that respect made it a worthy peer of Macbeth, and of the 
tragedy of Ford and Webster.’° 

On the whole, he seemed to have a leaning toward the horrible, 
the extravagant, and the sentimental. He translated Fouqué’s 
The Pilgrimage,* and was more than pleased with E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann’s The Devil’s Elixir which he considered the best of Hoff- 
mann’s works,—an admirable fusion of realism and fantasy. He 
could not refrain from remarking that “lessons of great and seri- 
ous importance ” might be drawn from the personal and literary 
career of the extraordinary Romantic.’* 

In the realm of German criticism he roamed at ease and not 
without profit. We have already seen that his first venture was 
a translation of a critical work by Friedrich Schlegel. For August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel he had a profound respect, regarding him 
as pérhaps the “first of all poetical translators, ancient or mod- 
ern,” and as a master of both English and German. The Lectures 
on Dramatic Literature was, he thought, a worthy rival of Madame 
Staél’s De l’Allemagne.*® But he felt that of the two brothers, 
Friedrich was “ the more remarkable.” Herder, however, was the 
preéminent German critic. Nothing that the elder Schlegel had 
writien,—for that matter, nothing that had been produced in Eng- 
land,—could stand comparison with his remarks on English 
literature of the preceding age.** 


1° Thid., 122-23, 134. 

11 Blackwood’s xtr (1821), 481 ff. 

12 Tbid., XVI (1824), 67. 

18 Quarterly, XXXIv (1826), 147; Blackwood’s xiIv (1823), 381. 
4 Quarterly, LV (1835), 22. 
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His discovery of Herder came late in life, apparently a chance 
result of his acquaintance with Heine’s De l’Allemagne, in 1835. 
Lockhart’s two reviews of Heine are among the earliest attempts 
to do that poet some measure of justice in England—scant enough 
in the light of Heine’s true genius; but not inconsiderable when 
we take into account Lockhart’s own shortcomings. He had turned 
with revulsion from Shelley’s heretical principles and he could 
scarcely do less in the case of the German arch-mocker. It was 
tragic, he believed, that the nobility and generosity of which Heine 
was indisputably the possessor should have been perverted to foul 
ends. Heine was a man without faith. The victim of racial 
oppression, “ he blends a rancorous personal spleen with the frigidi- 
ties of the contemptuous metaphysician, and revives, in the ap- 
parent absence of all convictions, the bitter and sneering malignity 
of a crucifying Sadducee.” One can account for, but scarcely con- 
done, his “blasphemous audacities.” A genius, no doubt; but 
one whose “varied and brilliant talents” had been sadly mis- 
applied.” +° 

With Heine, Lockhart ends his exploration of German letters. 
What had drawn him to it? What had he derived from it? He 
began his literary career in the years which re-echoed to Madame de 
Staél’s epochal book. His relation with Sir Walter Scott no doubt 
served to strengthen his interest in German literature. Like so 
many men of letters of another generation, Lockhart was drawn 
by the macabre in German Romanticism. He, who had on one 
occasion thought that the “ region of fear and terror” never could 
be exhausted, would not be likely to shrink from the Schauerro- 
mantik of Hoffman or Miillner. But he revolted from what he 
conceived to be a perverted use of horror in the interests of vice. 
Hence his frequent homilies. He praised in Scott a “ firm healthi- 
ness of feeling,” a “sustained and masculine purity of mental 
vigour.” He believed he had found these qualities in Schiller and 
Goethe. That he remained indifferent to the moral implications of 
German idealistic philosophy is startling. But Lockhart’s intel- 


18 Quarterly, Lv (1835), 1-2, 34. This review is unquestionably from the 
pen of Lockhart (see Hildyard, 162). As it opens with the following 
words, “ A few months ago, we offered our readers some specimens of the 
author’s vein,” I am led to ascribe the previous review (Quarterly, LI, 
[1835]) to the same writer. 
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lect was not a philosophical one. It is much to his credit that he 
could liberate himself from Scott’s very circumscribed view of 
Goethe’s achievement. If his interest in German letters was— 
with perhaps one exception—wide rather than deep, it was inclu- 
sive. And it was eminently befitting that a literary pilgrimage 
which had begun with Goethe should be rewarded with a glimpse— 
unfortunately, only a glimpse—of the greatest German poet after 
Goethe. 


FREDERIC EWEN 
Brooklyn College 





EMERSON’S ADAPTATION OF A LINE FROM SPENSER 


Emerson’s poem “ The Sphinx,” originally printed in the Dial 
for January, 1841,‘ underwent considerable revision before it was 
republished in December, 1846, in the first collected volume of his 
verse. One striking alteration was made in the taunt that the 
Poet hurls, by way of conclusion, at the Sphinx, whose riddle he 
believes he has solved. In the first version the passage read: 


“Dull Sphinx, Jove keep thy five wits! 
Thy sight is growing blear; 
Hemlock and vitriol for the Sphinx 
Her muddy eyes to clear.” ® 


To soften its harshness, Emerson changed the third of these lines 
to: 


Rue, myrrh, and cummin for the Sphinx. 


Most of the revising seems to have been done in the summer of 
1846. Emerson’s Journals for the same period, August or Sep- 
tember, record a significant bit of reading: 


Poets do not need to consider how fruitful the topic is, for with their 
superfluity of eyes every topic is opulent. Spenser seems to delight in his 
art for his own skill’s sake. In the Muiopotmos, see the security and 
ostentation with which he draws out and refines his description of a butter- 
fly’s back and wings, of a spider’s thread and spinning, of the Butterfly’s 
Cruise among the flowers, “bathing his tender feet in the dew which yet 


11, 348-50. 

* Poems (Boston, 1847), pp. 7-13. For date of publication see R. W. 
Emerson, Journals, ed. by E. W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes (10 vols., 
Boston, 1909-14), vit, 234. 

® Lines 105-8. 
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on them does lie,”—it is all like the working of an exquisite loom which 
strongly and unweariedly yields fine webs, for exhibition, and defiance of 
all spinners.‘ 


The clauses within Emerson’s quotation marks are a telescoped 
paraphrase of lines 181-2 of Spenser’s poem.° In the succeeding 
stanza, at verse 188, occurs the following: 


Ranke smelling Rue, and Cummin good for eyes. 


That this was the source of the revised line in Emerson’s 
“Sphinx” is, I believe, a reasonable deduction. 

The application of cummin for healing the eye forms, of course, 
the principal resemblance. Before a direct connection between the 
two lines can be demonstrated, however, the possibility of an inde- 
pendent source used by both Spenser and Emerson must be elimi- 
nated. This is not difficult. The Elizabethan poet probably drew 
his information either from Pliny the Elder or from Bartho- 
lomaeus Anglicus.* Emerson, on the other hand, was unacquainted 
with the latter, and apparently read the Naturalis Historiae of the 
former only in the translation of Bostock and Riley, which first ap- 
peared in 1855-57.’ Except through such ancient treatises, knowl- 
edge of the ophthalmic use of cummin could not have reached 


* Op. cit., VII, 229-30. 

’ Or of the deaw, which yet on them does lie, 

Now in the same bathing his tender feete. 
—Muiopotmos: or The Fate of the Butterflie. 

*See note by W. L. Renwick in his edition of Spenser’s Complaints 
(London, 1928), p. 253. To Renwick’s citations should be added two others, 
giving a total of four possible sources, as follows: C. Plinius Secundus, 
Naturalis Historiae, lib. xx, cap. X, and cap. XIV; Batman vppon Bar- 
tholome [i.e., Bartholomaeus Anglicus], His Booke De Proprietatibus 
Rerum [translated by John de Trevisa] (London, 1582), folios 92 verso to 
93 recto, and 285 verso. 

*In Bohn’s Classical Library. Emerson’s direct allusions to Pliny are in 
“Works and Days,” written in 1857 (See Complete Works, Centenary ed. 
vil, 179, 393, 398); and in the Journals for April, 1861, (1x, 323). The 
latter entry includes Emerson’s own reference, “ Bohn’s translation, Vol. v1, 
p- 221 [incorrectly for 224].” The sentences from Pliny in the Journals 
(viz, 290) for June, 1847, are taken at third hand, Emerson borrowing 
from A. J. Downing, The Fruits and Fruit Trees of America (New York, 
1845), p. 317, who in turn quotes J. C. Loudon, Arboretum et Fruticetum 
Britannicum ; or, the Trees and Shrubs of Britain (2d ed., London, 1844), 
II, 882. 
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Emerson, for the medical lore, popular and professional, of his 
own time did not preserve even the tradition of this particular 
practice.® 

Finally, Emerson showed his indebtedness conclusively when he 
placed rue in juxtaposition with cummin, exactly as Spenser had 
done.® 


ARTHUR EUGENE BESTOR, JR. 
New Haven, Connecticut 





REVIEWS 


Handbuch der erklirenden Syntax. Ein Versuch zur Erforschung 
der Bedingungen und Triebkriafte in Syntax und Stilistik. Von 
WILHELM Havers. Indogermanische Bibliothek, herausgegeben 
von H. Hirt und W. Streitberg.t Erste Abt., erste Reihe. 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1931. 


This handbook of descriptive syntax avowedly confines itself to 
the treatment of concrete syntactic phenomena to the exclusion of 
theoretic speculation. According to the author’s statement it is 
primarily intended for students and in consequence limits itself, in 
the main, to the languages ordinarily studied in the schools, al- 
though examples from Lithuanian, Sanscrit, Old Irish, and other 
less known languages frequently occur. To the scholar accustomed 
to see weighty and fairly exhaustive treatises by German scholars 
parade as ‘ Elementarbiicher,’ it will cause no surprise that the 
work turns out to be a very serious effort based on extensive collec- 
tions for every phase of the subject treated. A list of the works 
frequently quoted precedes the text proper, which occupies pp. 1-208, 
and copious notes (pp. 209-270) accompany the various paragraphs 
and furnish a further detailed bibliography. The reader will be 
grateful that dates of publication are generally stated, enabling him 


®In an examination of fourteen works on materia medica, including 
non-technical herbals, dating from 1694 to 1847, I have found no allusion 
whatever to the use of cummin for the eyes. 

9 Both Pliny (lib. xx, cap. xm) and Bartholomaeus (folio 317 verso) 
found rue helpful to the vision, and Spenser probably had these authori- 
ties in mind when he linked the herb with cummin. Emerson followed 
Spenser, and showed that he was thinking poetically not medically when 
he added myrrh, for I have found no writer, ancient or modern, who ever 
suggested that the bitter gum should be used for the eyes. 
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to estimate the value of the numerous magazine articles quoted, 
to determine whether they are recent or not. 

The arrangement of the material, always a crux in syntax, is 
effected in two main divisions (chapters) : ‘die Bedingungen,’ the 
conditions (pp. 11-144), and ‘die Triebkrafte,’ the impelling 
forces (pp. 144-191), according to the principle that empirical syn- 
tax must describe the facts and explain them by establishing the 
conditions and impelling forces. Under ‘ Bedingungen ’ the author 
enumerates as subdivisions: conditions inherent firstly, in the ex- 
ternal form of speech, secondly in the psycho-physical constitution 
of man (with further subdivisions, viz. conditions imposed by the 
folkpsyche, errors and their psychic basis, conditions of the environ- 
ment, the latter again subdivided into natural, cultural and social 
environment). Lack of space forbids an enumeration of further 
subdivisions of this chapter. The second chapter: die ‘ Triebkrafte,’ 
is divided into six sections: concreteness, emotional impulses, 
economy of expression, the sphere of social impulses. In a third 
chapter are treated the interlocking of ‘ Bedingungen ’ and ‘ Trieb- 
krafte.’ In this chapter the author confesses that his main division 
into ‘ Bedingungen ’ and ‘ Triebkrafte ’ is only a stopgap introduced 
for practical purposes. Indeed the principal value of the work 
lies in the ultimate subdivisions, which treat in a broad spirit, with 
copious examples from the well-known languages—LEnglish gets its 
fair share—problems of syntax, new and old. 

The present reviewer would like to express his gratitude, after 
careful reading of every page, for the competent and instructive 
handling of the subject within the limits set and does not regret 
that the author has held aloof from a primary classification by parts 
of speech, cases &c., which by its rigidity distorts and hampers the 
pliant and fluid character of language, which should be respected 
in syntax. 

May we expect at some time a type of treatment starting from 
the sentence as point of departure, a possibility that has been sug- 
gested, and that seems to hold out hope of better things for 
syntactical studies? 

FREDERICK H. WILKENS 

New York University 





Les Maitres de la sensibilité frangaise au XVIII¢ siécle (1715- 
1789). Par Pierre TrAHARD. Tome III. Paris, 1932. Pp. 
319. 


In this volume, the third of his four-volume series, M. Trahard 
devotes his attention mainly to Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Only the 
twelfth and final chapter is given over to the lesser figure of Julie 
de Lespinasse. The author brings to his study an intimate ac- 
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quaintance with the enormous bibliography of the subject, a close 
reading of the text of Rousseau himself, and above all a willing- 
ness to understand him. “ Je ne cherche en Rousseau que l’expres- 
sion de sa sensibilité,” writes M. Trahard. “ Loin de réduire ainsi 
la personnalité de homme, je l’embrasse dans son développement, 
je la saisis dans ses nuances” (p. 7). Interpreting his theme thus 
broadly and humanly, the author endeavors to put before us the 
whole man in all his infinite complexity. Rightly he rejects “ telle 
méthode de critique, qui s’acharne 4 relever les contradictions de 
détail chez Rousseau en opposant les mots les uns aux autres.” 
Such a method is “ tatillonne et facheuse, car elle fait perdre de 
vue l’ensemble ” (p. 29, n. 1). To understand Rousseau, “il faut 
regarder homme vivre au contact permanent des choses, .. . 
sans oublier jamais la complexité des forces qui se heurtent en lui, 
et la puissance des forces extérieures qui le heurtent ” (p. 59). 

Years ago M. Lanson in a characteristically expressive sentence 
wrote in his Histoire de la littérature francaise: “Tl a fallu que 
Rousseau fiit supérieurement moral, pour n’avoir pas mal fini, 
aprés ses commencements” (p. 790). Similarly M. Trahard says: 
“On insiste trop sur les faiblesses et les fautes de Jean-Jacques; on 
ne met pas assez en lumiére ce constant effort vers la perfection 
morale, ce besoin de vertu qui s’impose 4 lui aux heures de pas- 
sion ” (pp. 150-51). Likewise in another passage the author com- 
ments: “ Aussi les moralistes en chambre ont-ils le tort d’accabler 
Rousseau sous le poids de ses fautes et de ses vices... . I} suffit 
que Jean-Jacques puise dans sa propre déchéance le gofit du per- 
fectionnement, de la maitrise de soi, et réalise péniblement cette 
réforme ” (pp. 224-25). Deeply human in his weakness and in 
his struggles, Rousseau but speaks of conduct with more authority 
out of the laboratory of his own experience. It is curious that 
there has heen more of a tendency to question the sincerity of his 
moral growth than in the case of other tormented spirits before 
him. As M. Trahard says, “on peut ne pas l’aimer, on doit lui 
rendre justice ” (p. 257). No doubt in the interpretation of any 
historical or literary figure some subjective element must enter. 
That is no less true of critics hostile to Rousseau than of those 
favorable to him. Frankly M. Trahard observes: “ J’ignore, en 
définitive, si je crois comprendre Rousseau, parce que je l’aime, ou 
si je l’aime, parce que je crois le comprendre ” (p. 258). 

It is impossible in brief space to do justice to this book. which 
is rich in pertinent citation and illuminating comment. The point 
of view of course is not as a whole new. Other competent scholars 
have presented similar interpretations of Rousseau’s personality 
and of his ideas. Nevertheless, this is a new synthesis written with 
vigor and conviction and thoroughly supported by documentation. 
No one interested in Rousseau can afford to neglect it. 


Ohio State University GrorGE R. HAVENS 
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Louis Ménard (1822-1901). By Henri Pryre. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1932. Pp. 605. $3.50. 


A more appropriate writer of secondary character could hardly 
have been chosen for depicting the complex interests of the second 
half of the nineteenth century in France than the versatile Ménard. 
In order to search for the origin of his ideas, to examine his solid 
erudition and to determine his originality and influence, it was 
necessary to delve into the fields of history, politics, art, philosophy, 
and religion. M. Peyre, with his excellent training as a Normalien, 
proved himself equal to this task and has written a very valuable 
book for the historian of social and political theories, religions, 
Hellenism, mysticism, and the literature of the Parnasse. 

The attention is focused, of course, on Ménard: his life, the 
source and evolution of his work, the influence of his personality 
and ideas. At the time M. Peyre was preparing his study, Ménard 
was receiving attention as a contributor to the Parnasse (M. Souriau, 
Hist. du Parnasse, part tv, pp. 163-175) and to the Hellenic senti- 
ment of this school (F. Desonay, Le Réve Hellénique chez les Poétes 
Parnassiens, pp. 69-117). M. Peyre’s work shows, especially in the 
penetrating chapter, L’influence de Ménard, the inadequacy of the 
two chapters of Desonay and Souriau, and proves, to this reviewer 
at least, that the lacunae are still too evident for an accurate 
appreciation of so recent a literary movement. 

In spite of a comprehensive bibliography* and a conscientious 
and searching presentation, M. Peyre’s book suffers from the objec- 
tionable feature of over-expansion. This over-expansion is due to 
a lack of terseness in M. Peyre’s style, and to the character of 
Ménard’s work. Ménard, after vacillating between poetry, painting. 
and chemistry seems to find himself, and reaches his literary and 
philosophical climax around 1860 with the second edition of his 
thesis De la morale avant les philosophes and the publication of Du 
Polythéisme hellénique. From then on this Hellenist spends his 
time meditating upon and restating his cherished themes: poly- 
theism, religious syncretism, cult of the dead; aversion to progress, 
etc., ete. M. Peyre fully appreciates this when he writes on p. 369: 
“mais il n’avait rien 4 ajouter aux livres ot, dix ans plus tot, il 


* Naturally, in a book so formidable as M. Peyre’s, a few omissions can 
always be found. In the discussion of M’s mythological theories the im- 
portance of O. Gruppe, @Griechische Mythologie should be taken into ac- 
count; reference to Nilsson’s Minoan-Mycenaean Religion would have 
avoided, on p. 237, the irrelevant remark: “Nos arriére-petits-fils riront 
a leur tour de notre savoir archéologique, de nos idées sur les Crétois . . .” 
A recent Columbia dissertation is enlightening on religious syncretism: 
C. H. Kraeling, Anthropos and Son of man; a study in the religious 
syncretism of the Hellenistic Orient; and for Hellenistic Egypt in general, 
reference to W. Schubart, Agypten von Alexander dem Grossen bis auf 
Mohammed is missing. 
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avait mis le meilleur de lui-méme en exposant son hellénisme ”— 
with one exceptional masterpiece, the Légende de Saint-Hilarion. 
This repetition, characteristic in Ménard, leads to iteration and 
confusion in the work of one who is studying him, and it is regret- 
table that M. Peyre did not terminate his study with a strong 
chapter of conclusions—conclusions of which he has proved himself 
so capable when dealing with the influence of Ménard on Banville, 
Leconte de Lisle, Renouvier, Anatole France, Barrés, etc. This 
criticism should not detract from the scholarly contribution of M. 
Peyre. He may safely be congratulated on having written a work 
of great value and importance for the literary historian of the 
nineteenth century, and we shall await with pleasant anticipation 
the history he has promised us on Hellenism in France during the 
nineteenth century and for which he has prepared an accurate and 
complete bibliography.” 
EMILE MALaKIs 
University of Pennsylvania 





Qu’est-ce que le Classicisme? Essai de Mise au Point. Par HENRI 
Preyre. Paris: Droz, 1933. Pp. 231. 


M. Peyre, as his subtitle temperately suggests, favors clear out- 
line. Widely read, intellectually hospitable, supple, he nevertheless 
approaches strict formula, and we presently understand why he 
calls the earlier study of Sainte-Beuve (who used the indefinite 
article in Qu’est-ce qu’un classique?) “fuyant” (p. 11) and 
“déroutant ” (p. 28). 

The two writers are admirably complementary. SB. wants an 
enlarged conception of classicism and is as inclusive as Mr. P. E. 
More when the latter groups an epigram of the Greek anthology, a 
Japanese tanka, a song of Ben Jonson, and a line of Goethe. For 
M. Peyre, it seems at moments, the only pure classicism is the purely 
French classicism of the Paris generation of 1660-1690. P. is not 
parochial, yet there is a faint reminiscence of the attitude which 
made Voltaire ready to consider Athalie “le chef d’ceuvre de l’esprit 
humain,” forever matchless. But P.’s own position shifts, perhaps 
a little more than he first intended, and at the end, when he speaks 
of “les hautes régions ow la vérité et la beauté trénent au-dessus de 
nos querelles de village et de nation” (p. 194), he is closer than 
seemed possible at the start to SB.’s determination not to “ scinder 
le genre humain.” 


* Bibliographie Critique de VHellénisme en France 1843 &@ 1870, New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1932, 230 pp. 

1 We even remember Mme Dacier writing in 1714 of Corruption of Taste: 
“Quand les régles d’un art ont une fois été trouvées . . .” 
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P. is fresh and stimulating. Good points: the replacing of the 
simplistic term rationalisme by intellectualité (p. 55); the im- 
propriety of identifying French classicism with mere regulation 
(p. 76); the danger of considering French classical writers “ pro- 
fesseurs de vertu” (p. 90) ; the limitations of the debt to antiquity 
(p. 98) ; the Bibliography of 183 items, many recent, a list indis- 
pensable to students of literature. A learned and distinguished book. 


Horatio SMITH 
Brown University 





Eugen Schnell, Die Traktate des Richard Rolle von Hampole 
“Incendium Amoris” und “ Emendatio Vitae” und deren 
Ubersetzung durch Richard Misyn. Borna-Leipzig: Universi- 
titsverlag von Robert Noske, 1932. Pp. vi-+ 191. 


During the last half-dozen years our information about Richard 
Rolle has increased enormously, thanks mainly to Miss Hope E. 
Allen’s monumental Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle (1927) 
and to its “ pendent” English Writings of Richard Rolle (1931). 
The English works are accessible, but the Latin tracts remain, for 
the most part, in manuscript or early printed editions. The 
Incendium Amoris alone is available in a recent edition (ed. M. 
Deanesly, Manchester, 1915). This work, which is one of the most 
important documents for the study of Rolle’s spiritual develop- 
ment, was translated, along with the Emendatio Vitae, by Richard 
Misyn in the years 1434-1435. There are several modernizations 
of Misyn, made, usually, for devotional reasons. 

The Incendium is, then, by no means unknown, and we have here 
a new study. Dr. Schnell’s book is divided into two parts. In the 
first section, after a brief notice of Rolle’s life and a discussion of 
the texts and sources, he analyzes the two tracts, naturally drawing 
most of his material from the Jncendium, with regard to Rolle’s 
personal experience. This analysis is somewhat disappointing in 
that the reader frequently feels that the work is far more derivative 
than it should be. Numerous, and often very lengthy, quotations 
from Rolle are to be expected, but too often we seem to be reading 
an annotated anthology of what others have written about Rolle. 
The author is dependent on Horstmann and Miss Allen, for his 
knowledge of the bulk of Rolle’s writings other than the two tracts 
under discussion. There is perhaps some excuse for not utilizing, 
say, his Melum Contemplativorum about which Miss Allen makes 
the rather despondent remark, “ It is almost as difficult to read as it 
must have been to write, and since the close of the Middle Ages it 
has probably been read through only twice—by Horstmann and the 
present writer” (English Writings, p. xxxv), but we have a right 
to expect more references to the English works. 
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We are greatly interested in Rolle’s revelations, especially those 
which deal with his personal experiences. It is all too evident that 
his way of life led to the making of enemies, both personal and 
ecclesiastical, and his bewilderment at the nature of some of the 
charges made against him would be amusing were it not pathetic: 
“Tdeo si hilares sumus et iocundi, impii nos dicunt dissollutos, si 
tristes, dicunt ipocritas” (Incendium Amoris, ed. Deanesly, p. 
170). In the same passage he praises the laughter that springs 
from clear conscience and spiritual happiness. Here we find the 
main-spring of Rolle’s religious life—his was a joy, which is really 
physical as well as spiritual, in communion and union with God. 

Another striking factor in Rolle’s physical and spiritual life is his 
feeling toward women. He was both fascinated and repelled by 
the sex. Early in life he rejected sex as such but he was unable to 
live apart from women. He had at least four patronesses, with 
whom he disagreed, and it may well have been his desire to inspire 
women which led him to compose in English, for, like Pertelote, 
most fourteenth century women needed to have “the sentence of 
this Latin ” expounded to them.’ He was not interested in learn- 
ing, he disliked scholastic philosophy, and most ecclesiastics were 
abhorrent to him. Dr. Schnell quotes and comments on these and 
other points of interest in the Incendium and the Emendatio, but 
it is better and easier to read the quotations in their original con- 
text and, unfortunately, the comments are not always illuminating. 

The second part of the book is of more value. In point of fact 
it constitutes an introduction to Misyn’s translations, which may 
well be substituted for Harvey’s unsatisfactory preface to the edi- 
tion in the Early English Text Society. The language of the 
translations shows dialect mixture, and after a full and competent 
study, Dr. Schnell concludes that Misyn was born near the Scot- 
tish border, probably in Cumberland, but that his translations were 
copied by a Lincolnshire scribe,? who, while familiar with the 
Northern dialect, on occasion lapsed into his own. Dr. Schnell 
goes on to discuss the translations as such, with many and inter- 
esting examples of Misyn’s method and occasional misunderstand- 
ing. He thinks more highly of Misyn’s style than does Miss Allen 
(Writings, p. 209), though when she calls it “ awkward” she is 
not far from the truth. It is a pity that Dr. Schnell was not able 
(cf. p. 181, note 6) to consult the Worcester translation of the 
Emendatio printed by W. H. Hulme [Western Reserve University 
Bulletins, Literary Section, 1, 4 (1918)) ], since this anonymous 
rendering is far superior to Misyn’s in freedom and lucidity. 


Harvard University B. J. WHITING 


We may note that Misyn made his translation for a “Syster Marga- 
rete,” and that four of the five principal modern students of Rolle have 
been women. 

* Misyn, when he made his translation, was prior of a Carmelite monas- 
tery at Lincoln. 


5 
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The Tradition of the Nun in Medieval England. By Sister Mary 
of the Incarnation Byrne. Diss. Washington: The Catholic 
University of America, 1932. Pp. xxxvi-+ 236. 


The author of this dissertation tells us that “The discrepancy 
between the nun of fact and the nun of modern English literature 
suggests the possibility of a study of the latter. But the presence 
of a powerful tradition is so evidently informing all modern in- 
stances that a study of the source of this tradition is an obvious 
preliminary task” (p. xxix). For this purpose she has carried her 
researches into a truly vast amount of medieval literature, directing 
them in general to a study of the problem in England, but not by 
any means confining her field there. Didactic, historical, romantic, 
satirical, and narrative literature in Latin, French, and English 
has furnished her with material ; and her bibliography is impressive. 
The result is an amazingly rich and detailed analysis of the tradi- 
tional idea of the nun written by a modern religious whose learning 
is extensive and whose method is usually sound. “ Underlying the 
sentimental nun-figure of Arthurian romance, the debased nun- 
figure of satire, and the mechanical nun-figure of most exempla is 
the traditional ideal nun-type of patristic Latin and of the religious- 
didactic literature of England. This form it is that issues from 
the period of literary beginnings in England into modern litera- 
ture” (p. 228). Such in brief is her conclusion. Her special 
interest is obviously different from that of the social and economic 
study of Miss Hileen Power, whose procedure is less formal and 
more varied but suggests that gossip is a weapon against dullness. 

The present investigation shows effectively the Christian charac- 
ter of preconquest English literature. It gives idealistic and real- 
istic pictures of the nun all through the Middle Ages, and the 
principles by which the type was established. Monastic abuses are 
not neglected, although one may feel that the proportion of atten- 
tion devoted to the subject is as insufficient as that which Coulton 
gives to monastic virtues. Here one would hardly suspect the great 
abundance of material on moral lapses of the religious which Dr. 
Coulton is able to present in his studies. But anyone who knows 
the field can make the adjustment, and it is just as well to get the 
other side of the argument. Less comprehensible is the relegation 
of Madame Eglantine to a footnote because, we are told, Chaucer’s 
portrayal is “ photographic.” Doubtless the satirical element has 
been overemphasized by modern critics, although Lowes in Con- 
vention and Revolt in Poetry manages the question with a delicacy 
that would bring no shame to the Prioress herself. Yet the modern 
nun should feel that too ardent a defense of her spiritual sister 
keeps the question alive. The Prioress’s own conduct on the pilgrim- 
age and the nature of her story bear better witness. 
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For the rest one may observe that the Bibliography is occasionally 
inaccurate or deficient. Signs are not wanting that the author had 
much too large a field to “ere ”—as when she mentions seriously 
(p. 18) the attribution of the Court of Love to Chaucer, and (p. 14) 
omits to mention Klaeber’s summary of the problem of the Christian 
element in the Beowulf, and (p. 44) uses an old edition of the 
Pearl. One may question her inferences at times—as in her remark 
that “ Everything in the Gerbert addition related of the Chastel as 
Puceles justifies the interpretation of it as a nunnery .. .” (p. 146). 
Maidenland, however, may have been thus euhemerized! Misprints 
are surprisingly few, and the index is competent. One may hope 
that Sister Mary of the Incarnation may herself be the one to study 
the “ discrepancy between the nun of fact and the nun of modern 
English literature.” 

Howarp R. Patou 

Smith College 





The Sources of the Court of Sapience. By Curt FERDINAND 
Buuuer. Beitrige zur Englischen Philologie, Heft. 23. Leip- 
zig: Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1932. Pp. 95. 


The Court of Sapience, written about 1475, is a comprehensive 
literary mosaic compiled from many sources. The unknown author 
who may possibly have been George Ashby succeeded in collecting a 
vast amount of information which went to make up this long, unin- 
spired poem of 2310 lines. These essential facts are presented in 
Doctor Biihler’s exhaustive study of the sources of the Court of 
Sapience. 

It is a pleasure to consider this work as a wholesome exception 
to the usual run of “source” studies which so often abound in 
forced parallelisms and unconvincing conclusions. Mr. Biihler 
admits that most of the ideas found in the Court have numerous 
echoes in the philosophico-religious literature of the Middle Ages. 
It is the distinct contribution of this study to lay open not only the 
immediate sources of the Court which are few, but also the ultimate 
sources which are many, comprising a veritable treasury of little- 
known Latin tracts and treatises. The research of Hope Traver 
relative to the Four Daughters of God is expanded and completed ; 
we are told that the author of the Court need not have had access 
to Nicholas Love’s translation of the Meditationes Vitae Christi. 
The affinity between the Court and Greban’s popular Mystére, itself 
a modification of Deguilleville’s Le Pelerinage Jhesucrist, is signifi- 
cant; as are similarities discovered with various versions of Grosse- 
teste’s Castel off Love from which it is probable that the plot of the 
Court is drawn (P. 11). The natural history section of the poem 
rests primarily on De Proprietatibus Rerum of Bartholomew 
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Anglicus. Perhaps the most useful chapter of the book comprises 
a history of medieval education which is brief and complete, and 
no less highly illuminative of the castle of Sapience and the Seven 
Sisters. A single instance of verbal obscurities cleared up will 
suffice. The name Regulus in stanza 322, which completely mysti- 
fied Spindler, is explained as a reference to the miracle of the 
King’s son “ Et erat quidem regulus, etc.” (John Iv, 46-50). There 
is no allusion to the origin of the phrase “ Quicumque vult” in 
stanza 321. This is a probable reference to the opening lines 
“ Quicumque vult salvus esse” of the classic Symbolum of St. 
Athanasius which is an account of the necessary articles of faith 
much in the manner of this portion of the Court. 

The second chapter is somewhat marred by continual references 
to the spurious works of Bonaventura without apprising the reader 
of their real or questioned authorship. The Meditationes Vitae 
Christi, for example, which is a primal source for the allegory of 
the Four Daughters, is a mystical biography of Christ by an 
unknown theologian, probably a Franciscan, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In an avowed study of its sources, one would expect a more 
definite notion of the nature of Sapience; not, however, as the 
personage found in Court of Love writings, but rather as Sapientia 
was popularly conceived in the treatises of such medieval mystics 
as Bernard, the Victorines, Bonaventura, and their numerous 
disciples whose writings are special concern of students of the 
Court of Sapience. Among these, one feels, the character of 
Sapience received its essential qualities. She is not merely an 
“ attribute of the son ” nor “ a union of human and divine wisdom,” 
but rather a personification of the Knowledge resident in the Deity 
conceived as a divine attribute irrespective of the Trinity of per- 
sons, and only arrived at or participated in by the devout mind 
through mystical contemplation. Doctor Biihler does not include 
linguistic or authorship problems in this study; nevertheless, it is 
a work which will be regarded by scholars as a terminus a quo for 
subsequent research into the sources of other medieval poems of 
this genre. 


JOSEPH Burns COLLINS 
Baltimore, Maryland 





Browning and the Twentieth Century: A Study of Robert Brown- 
ing’s Influence and Reputation. By A. ALLEN BROCKINGTON. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. 303. $4.00. 

This book is a thesis approved by the University of London, 
published at its expense by the Oxford University Press, and 


written by a clergyman who is also a lecturer in extension at Cam- 
bridge University. But the expectations aroused by such an un- 
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usual constellation of circumstances are not fulfilled. Mr. Brock- 
ington merely restates the Victorian interpretation of Browning’s 
philosophy. Browning is valuable not as the psychologist of love 
but as a religious mystic. The only concession to novelty Mr. 
Brockington admits is the occasional vagueness of his optimism. 


He did not contemn the Now—in fact, few poets have believed more in 
its possibilities—but the greater glory of the Now is the hope of the 
Forever. Sometimes the Forever seems uncertain, and yet he finds a use 
in uncertainty. His belief in immortality was liable to fluctuate; his belief 
in life was steady. (p. 32) 


Browning’s vagueness is obviously easier for the author to repro- 
duce than to penetrate. Its influence had led him to include this 
philosophical comment in a chapter entitled, “ Browning and his 
Art.” But he finds that Browning’s followers in the twentieth 
century have usually borrowed not his optimism but what is called 
his “ conversational method.” Hence there follow accounts of the 
lives and poetry of Kipling, Masefield, Davies, Housman, and 
numerous others, whose relation to Browning is in most instances 
either tenuous or untenable. Whatever scholarly process lurks in 
these references may be illustrated by the following proof of the 
influence upon Conrad. 

Youth corresponds to Porphyria’s Lover, in that it is nearer to the direct 
narrative form than the later dramatic pieces of Browning. When we come 
to Conrad’s first really successful novel, Chance, we may perhaps be led to 
the conclusion that he consciously adopted Browning’s method for his 
purpose. (p. 137) 


A footnote bespeaks caution: “ Such conclusions are always chal- 
lengeable.”” When one turns to critical (as opposed to scholarly) 
interpretations, the explanation of My Last Duchess will scarcely 
supercede Mr. Berdoe’s. 

A jealous laborer, if he had had the same opportunity, might have treated 


his wife in the same way as Ferrara treated his duchess. Browning, 
however, does not as a rule make villains out of laborers. (p. 43) 


One can hardly exaggerate the disorganization of the book, the 
triteness of its point of view, the absurdity of its opinions, and the 
weight of irrelevant material which is almost sufficient to turn it 
into an anthology of twentieth-century poetry. It is a disgrace to 
every party concerned with its publication. 


EpWIN Berry BurcuM 
Washington Square College, 
New York Uniwwersity 
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Shorthand Letters of Samuel Pepys. Transcribed and edited by 
EDWIN CHAPPELL. Cambridge: at the University Press; 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xv-+ 104. $2.75. 


This book includes all the shorthand letters—fifty-seven in num- 
ber—from a manuscript volume from which Dr. J. R. Tanner 
selected a large portion of the longhand material, which he pub- 
lished in Further Correspondence of Samuel Pepys. Though the 
title of the manuscript volume—*“ 8S. Pepys’ Official Correspond- 
ence 1662-1679 ”—does not properly indicate the nature of the 
contents of the whole volume, as we learn by looking into Tanner’s 
Further Correspondence, it does very well for the group of letters 
in the present selection, which is filled for the most part with 
letters to Lord Sandwich, Sir William Coventry, Sir George Car- 
teret, and others connected with the naval and state affairs at the 
time of the Dutch War. All but one of these communications 
fall in the years 1664-1668, just at the time when Pepys was re- 
cording his daily actions and thoughts in the Diary. The short- 
hand letters as well as the Diary indicate that Pepys is on friendly 
terms with these gentlemen, as his frequent inquiries into their 
well-being, even when the letters were mainly of an “ official” 
character, show. We are gratified to learn in a letter to Sir Wil- 
liam Penn that Mrs. Pepys’ dog Batterton is well. As a rule, how- 
ever, the Shorthand Letters have to do, as Mr. Chappell tells us 
in his preface, with “ Appointments, recommendations, hiring of 
ships, victualling, prize-goods and convoys,” and various other 
smaller matters such as, “ papers, pens, candles and fire for Com- 
missioner Taylor.” But beneath these practical discussions of 
victualling and supplies, one perceives the real distress of the 
public-spirited Pepys as to the sad condition of the English navy 
at the time when the Dutch actually sailed up the Medway. 

Mr. Chappell’s method as an editor is helpful. Since the letters 
here printed are partly in longhand and partly in shorthand, the 
editor has used italics to indicate the longhand words and sen- 
tences and has printed the shorthand in roman type. This enables 
the reader to realize that Pepys did not use shorthand for secrecy 
but merely to save time in copying, for one sees at once that there 
is no real difference between the material italicized and that in 
roman print. Before each letter there is a note which places the 
letter in relation to Pepys’ other work and to the affairs of the 
time. There is also a convenient calendar of the letters included 
in the volume, as well as a good index to all the persons, places and 
ships mentioned in the text. Mr. Chappell is to be congratulated 
on his work. 


RupotF Kirk 
Rutgers University 
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Honoré de Balzac. A Force of Nature. By Epwin PREsToN 
DarGan. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 
87%. $1.00. Voici un de ces livres comme il y en a trop peu: un 
ouvrage d’initiation qui n’est point un ouvrage de vulgarisation et 
qui, sous une forme claire, lisible et pleine d’enthousiasme repré- 
sente de longues années de recherches patientes et d’obscurs labeurs. 
A tous ceux qui veulent étudier Balzac, 4 ceux qui simplement ont 
été pris dans le vertigineux tourbillon de la Comédie humaine et 
cherchent 4 faire le point, 4 tous les amis de Balzac, cette série de 
cing essais ot chaque paragraphe contient la substance d’un livre 
sera un guide indispensable. De tous les aspects multiples du 
génie de Balzac, M. Dargan a choisi celui qui s’impose avec l’évi- 
dence le plus claire: la force. La Balzac est incomparable en 
effet. Plus encore que Chateaubriand il a traversé son siécle comme 
un brillant météore, et je ne chicanerai point le critique de l’avoir 
placé au-dessus non seulement de ses contemporains mais de ses 
successeurs et de ne lui trouver comme pairs que Rabelais et Cer- 
vantes. On sera cependant surpris de voir attribuer le méme rang 
a Lesage; le sec et spirituel auteur de Gil Blas serait bien dépaysé 
en cette compagnie. Peut-étre conviendrait-il également de faire 
des réserves sur quelques points de détail. Si M. Bouteron a pu 
étre plaisamment surnommé le “ Pape des Balzaciens,” M. Dargan 
a droit au moins au titre de “ Vicaire Apostolique ” dans le Nou- 
veau Monde. Il va méme plus loin que le savant conservateur de 
la collection Lovenjoul dans une admiration intégrale qui s’étend 
jusqu’aux taches et aux “ verrues” de l’auteur. Il y a en effet des 
“thrills” dans les romans de Balzac; mais l’on peut l’aimer sans 
chérir particuliérement la tentative d’enlévement de la duchesse de 
Langeais, ni l’épisode ot l’on voit Lucien écrivant des chansons 
grivoises prés du lit de mort de sa maitresse pour payer |’enterre- 
ment de la pauvre fille. Ici M. Dargan semble bien avoir subi la 
magie d’un auteur qui “ a le secret de faire paraitre ordinaire l’ex- 
traordinaire ” par “ une étrange transmutation des molécules.” Ne 
pourrait-on aussi bien reconnaitre qu’il y a chez Balzac du roman 
feuilleton et du pire, et que ses défauts sont souvent aussi déme- 
surés, mais heureusement moins fréquents que les manifestations de 
son génie? 

GILBERT CHINARD 





Buffon et V Agrandissement du Jardin du Roi a Paris. By Wi1- 
LIAM FRANKLIN Farts. University of Pennsylvania Dissertation. 
Philadelphia, 1933. Pp. 6-79. 12 plates. La premiére partie du 
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travail de M. Falls qui lui a valu d’étre accepté pour publication 
dans les Archives du Muséum (Sixiéme série, X-17) apporte des 
précisions fort intéressantes sur un des chapitres les plus curieux 
de la vie de Buffon, et sur la passion avec laquelle, de 1739 4 1777, 
il perfectionna, transforma et enfin élargit l’établissement fort 
modeste qu’il avait trouvé au moment de sa nomination au poste 
d’Intendant du Jardin du Roi. Comme le remarque justement M. 
Falls, sans le Jardin, Buffon n’aurait probablement pas écrit |’ His- 
toire Naturelle et son ceuvre d’administrateur est étroitement liée 
& son ceuvre de naturaliste. Dans la seconde partie, consacrée a 
“ Buffon homme @’affaires,” auteur a étudié et discuté les procédés 
employés par Buffon pour arriver a ses fins, et le montre comme 
un fonctionnaire soucieux de se concilier l’appui des gens en place 
et assez peu préoccupé des droits des petites gens qu'il faisait ex- 
proprier. Bien qu’on ne puisse l’accuser de malhonnéteté, il résulte 
au moins de cette enquéte que l’Intendant du Jardin n’aurait point 
respecté le moulin du meunier de Sans -Souci. I] est fort difficile 
de juger a distance de tels procés dont la plupart des piéces ont 
disparu; mais les conclusions de M. Falls paraissent justes et 
modérées et révélent un cété peu connu du caractére de Buffon. 


GILBERT CHINARD 





Maria Jane Jewsbury: Occasional Papers, Selected with a 
Memoir. By Eric Gittet. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1932. 
Pp. lxvii + 108. $2.00. M. J. J.’s connection with the Wordsworth 
family has saved her sprightly writings from total obscurity. An 
older sister of Mrs. Carlyle’s friend Geraldine Jewsbury, Maria 
Jane dedicated her first book of sketches and tales, Phantasmagorta 
(1825), to Wordsworth, and later visited the Wordsworths at 
Rydal Mount. The poet had a “high: opinion of her head and 
heart ” and made her figure in two of his less successful poems. 
Dorothy found one of her stories so “ affectingly told” that she 
suggested to Crabb Robinson that he review the volume or at least 
ask Charles Lamb to “ slip a notice into one of the magazines.” 

Mr. Gillet has written a brief Memoir (an extension of two 
articles in the Times and the London Mercury) and has printed for 
the first time, in an appendix, Miss Jewsbury’s Kent’s Bank Mer- 
cury, a delightfully humorous family newspaper, in which Dorothy 
probably had a hand, giving an account of the Wordsworths at 
Morecambe Bay in July 1825. The major portion of the slender 
volume consists of prose selections from only the Phantasmagoria. 
None of her rather indifferent verse scattered among numerous 
annuals has been included. 

GORDON H. HARPER 

The Johns Hopkins University 
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Griveaud. Paris: Delagrave, 1934. 132 pp, 

Chrétien de Troyes.—Cligés, ed. H. Breuer, 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1934. viii+ 79 pp. M.2, 
(Sammlung romanischer Ubungstexte. ) 

Cyrano du Bergerac.—Cuvres diverses, éd, 
Lachévre. Paris: Garnier, 1933. ii + 386 
pp. Fr. 12. 

Dahne, R.—Die Lieder der Maumariée seit 
dem Mittelalter. Halle: Niemeyer, 1933, 
xii + 203 pp. 

Dechamps, J.— Chateaubriand en Angle- 
terre. Paris: Edit, Albert, 1934. 210 pp. 
Fr. 12. 

Delhorbe, C.—L’Affaire Dreyfus et les 
écrivains fr. Paris: Attinger, 1932. viii 
+ 361 pp. 

Eberwein, E.— Zur Deutung mittelalter- 
licher Existenz. Bonn: Réohrscheid, 1933. 
80 pp. 

Eggli et Martino.—Le Débat romantique 
en Fr., 1813-30. T. I, 1813-16, par E. Eggli. 
Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1933. 497 pp. 

Gastinel, P.—Le Romantisme d’A. de 
Musset, Paris: Hachette, 1933. 705 pp. 

Hier, F.—La Musique dans l’ceuvre de M. 
Proust. New York: Inst. of Fr. Studies, 
1933. 

Hoppe, H.—Impressionismus und Expres- 
sionismus bei E. Zola. Miinster: Selbst- 
verlag des Romanischen Seminars, 1933. vi 
+ 53 pp. 

Jenkins, T. A—Word-Studies in Fr. and 
Eng. Baltimore: Waverly Press, 1933. 94 
pp. (Language Monographs, no, 14, Sup. to 
Language. ) 

Lerch, E.—Franz: Sprache und Wesensart. 
Frankfurt: Diesterweg, 1933. 304 pp. 


Loti, P.—Pécheur d’Islande, ed. R. L. 
Marwede. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 
1933. xxii-+ 215 pp. $0.80. 


Madaule, J.—Le Génie de P. Claudel. 
Paris: Desclée, De Brower, 1933. 458 pp. 


Malot, Hector. — Perrine, d’aprés En 
Famille. Adapted and ed. Louise C. Seibert. 
Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 1934. 222 pp. 

Morrissette, B. A.—Les Aspects fonda- 
mentaux de l’esthétique symboliste. Univ. 
de Clermont diss., 1933. vi-+ 181 pp. 

Nanteuil, J—F. Brunetiére. Paris: Bloud 
et Gay, 1934. 160 pp. Fr. 12. 

Parker, C. S.—Fr. Stories of the Past and 
Present. New York: Holt, 1933. 322+ 
exxviii pp. $1.00. 

Roosbroeck, G. L. van.—Unpub. Poems by 
Voltaire, Rousseau, ete. New York: Inst. 
of Fr, Studies, 1933. 143 pp. 
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Rohrer, B.—Das Erdbeben von Lissabon 
in der franz: Lit. des achtzehnten Jh. Diss. 
Heidelberg: 1933. 70 pp. 

Sand, George—L’Homme de neige, ed. F. 
E. Guyer. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1933. x-+ 181 pp. $1.15. 

Sénéchal, Christian.—Les Grands Courants 
de la litt. fr. contemp. Marburg: Elwert, 
1934. 464 pp. M. 6. 

Stewart, H. L.— The Montaigne Quater- 
Centenary. Reprinted, U. of Toronto 
Quarterly, ITI, no. 2, 1934. 

Talvart et Place. — Bibliographie des 
auteurs modernes de langue fr. 1801-1927. 
T.4. Paris: Horizons de Fr., 1933. 409 pp. 

Trahard, P.—Les Maitres de la sensibilité 
fr, au XVIIIes. T. VI. Paris: Boivin, 1934. 
Fr. 30. 

Valesnes, R.—Moliére et les femmes. Paris: 
Nilsson, 1933. 125 pp. Fr. 3. 

Vildrac, Charles——La Brouille, ed. G. B. 
Fundenburg. Boston: Heath, 1933. xiv + 
139 pp. 

Vincent, Fr.— Les Parnassiens. 
Beauchesne, 1934. 320 pp. Fr. 15. 

Wendel, H.—Arkadien im Umkreis bukol- 
ischer Dichtung in der Antike und in der 
franz: Lit. Giessen: 1933. 123 pp. (Giessener 
Beitriige, 26.) 

Wilhelm, J.— Das Fortleben des Galli- 
kanismus in der franz: Lit: der Gegenwart. 
Munich: Hueber, 1933. viii + 219 pp. 


Paris: 


ITALIAN 


Alfieri, Vittorio—Rime, secondo le edizioni 
originali e gli autografi. Con uno studio 
introduttivo di F. Maggini. Firenze: F. Le 
Monnier, 1933. Ixiv + 388 pp. L. 20. (Opere 
di Vittorio Alfieri, n. 5.) 


_ Ariosto, Ludovico.—Orlando Furioso. Con 
introduzione e note di G. Raniolo. Firenze: 
F. Le Monnier, 1933. xx + 437 pp. L. 15. 


Aurelio, A—Uomini, leggende e canti di 
Dalmazia. Roma: “Gioielli italici,” 1933. 
61 pp. L. 3. (Coltura folcloristica. ) 


Bardi, G., e Bonifacio, G.—La vita, l’opera 
ei tempi di F. C. Pellegrini. Livorno: R. 
Giusti, 1933. x +495 pp. L. 40. 


Bertoni, G.—Cinque “letture dantesche.” 


— Soc. tip. Modenese, 1933. 145 pp. 


Bonelli, F.— Conversazioni grammaticali. 


Parte prima. Ascoli Piceno: 
domus,” 1933, 103 pp. L. 4. 


Buonoconto, A.—Gabriele D’Annunzio visto 
da Pescara oggi. Napoli: Edit. Tirrena 
1933. 61 pp. L. 4. 


Campanini, N. — L’Ariosto innamorato. 
reggio Emilia: Officine graf. fasciste, 1933. 
pp. 


“ Picena 





Catarelli, L—Maria Vergine madre di Dio 
nelle opere di Dante. Venezia: C. Ferrari, 
1933. 79 pp. L. 5. 


Coli, L. P., e Rossi, G. — “ Dolcissimo 
idioma.” Grammatica della lingua italiana 
per le scuole medie. Torino: Societa edit. 
internazionale, 1933. vii+31l pp. L, 10. 

D’Ardes, P.—Cesare De Titta poeta e uma- 
nista. Napoli: Arti graf. Arenella, 1933. 
63 pp. L. 5. 

Davoli, A. — La raccolta ariostea della 
Biblioteca municipale di Reggio Emilia. 
Reggio Emilia: Scuola di bibliografia ita- 
liana, 1933. 79 pp. L. 24. (Seritti della 
Scuola di bibliografia italiana, no. 23.) 

De Carlo, F.— Studi letterari. Salerno: 
R. Beraglia, 1933. 236 pp. L. 12. 

Emanuelli, E.— Uomo del ’700: Ippolito 
Pindemonte. Genova: E. Degli Orfini, 1933. 
124 pp. L. 10. (Collezione degli scrittori 
nuovi, no. 9.) 


Fauci, F.—La lettera, il gergo mistico e 
i fondamenti allegorici della Vita Nuova. 
Palermo: F.lli Vena e C., 1933. 126 pp. 
L. 15, 

Fiorentino, F.—Studi e ritratti della rina- 
scenza. Estratti dalle opere del Fiorentino 
sul rinascimento, a cura di L. A. Omodeo. 
Ascoli Piceno: G. Cesari, 1933. 185 pp. 
L. 8. (I classici della filosofia.) 


Foscolo, Ugo.—Poesie e prose scelte. Intro- 
duzione e note di M. Sterpa. Firenze: “La 
nuova Italia,” 1933. 150 pp. L.5. (Scrittori 
italiani.) 

Fossi, P.—La conversione di Alessandro 
Manzoni. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1933. 

16 pp. L. 22. (Biblioteca di cultura moderna, 
no, 232.) 


Giannantoni, M. — La vita di Gabriele 
D’Annunzio. Milano-Verona: A, Mondadori, 
1933. xv+613 pp. L. 35. (Le scie.) 


Giavesu, A.—Giosué Carducci. Saggio di 
letteratura comparata. Roma: P, Ma- 
glione, 1933. 234 pp. L. 10. 


Grassi-Privitera, G. B.—Somiglianze della 
lingua catalano-castigliana col dialetto si- 
ciliano. Palermo: “Boccone del povero,” 
1932. 66 pp. (Repr. fr. “ Studi glottologici 
italiani,” 1932.) 


Leanti, G.—Nicold Machiavelli e Francesco 
Guicciardini durante la crisi della liberta 
italiana. Palermo: Scuola tip. “ Boccone 
del povero,” 1933. 84 pp. 


Leopardi, Giacomo. — Epistolario, scelto e 
annotato ad uso delle scuole da G. De 
Robertis, con una introduzione sulla vita del 
poeta. Firenze: F. Le Monnier, 1933. xv 
+ 163 pp. L. 8.50. 


Mignosi, P.—Linee di una storia della 
nuova poesia italiana. Palermo: “La tra- 
dizione,” 1933. 201 pp. L. 15. 
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Monelli, P.— Barbaro dominio. Cinque- 
cento esotismi esaminati, combattuti e ban- 
diti dalla lingua con antichi e nuovi argo- 
menti, storia ed etimologia delle parole e 
aneddoti per svagare il lettore. Milano: 
U. Hoepli, 1933. ix + 358 pp. L. 12, 

Parpagliolo, L.—Italia negli scrittori ita- 
liani e stranieri, a cura di —. Vol. III: 
Campania. Vol. 1V: Toscana. Roma: L. Mor- 
purgo, 1932. 2 vols., xvi-+ 441, xvi + 433 
pp. L. 55 each volume, 

Pazzi, Gianna.—Il “ belvedere” ferrarese 
nei versi di Ariosto e di Balbo. Roma: 
Ediz. Cosmopoli, 1933. 43 pp. L. 4. 

Russo, L.—Elogio della polemica. Testi- 
monianze di vita e di cultura, 1918-1932. 
Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1933. xxiv + 330 
pp. L. 20. (Biblioteca di cultura moderna, 
no. 234.) 

Sorrentino, A.— Francesco Berni poeta 
della scapigliatura del rinascimento. Fi- 
ose G. C. Sansoni, 1933. iv + 259 pp. 

. 18. 

Tommaseo, R.—L’ora di Niccold Tommaseo. 
Prefazione di A. Dudan. Firenze: G. Bar- 
béra, 1933. xxiili+ 151 pp. L. 8. 


Viezzoli, E.—Cardi alle soste. Poligrafia. 
Trieste: Off. graf. della edit. Libraria, 1933. 
206 pp. L. 15. 


SPANISH 


Ballestros y Beretta, A.—Historia de 
Espafia. Tomo VII. Barcelona: Salvat, 1933. 
804 pp. + 36 lams. 57 ptas. 

Buceta, E. — Algunas relaciones de la 
“ Menina e Moca ” con la literatura espafiola, 
especialmente con las novelas de Diego de 
San Pedro. Madrid: Artes Graficas Mu- 
nicipales, 1933. 19 pp. 

Calderén.—La vida es sueiio. Ed. especial 
de 173 ejemplares numerados. Barcelona: 
G. Gili, 1933, 200 pp. + 35 grabs. 250 ptas. 

Camargo y Marin, C.—Un triptico sobre 
Don Juan. Tres estudios de investigacién 
sobre el tema de don Juan y un apéndice. 
Madrid: Edit. J. Morata, 1933. 231 pp. 
5 ptas. 


Cervantes.—Novelas ejemplares. Tomos I 
y Il. Ed. en corcho. Texto corregido con- 
forme a la ed. principe por Juan Sufié 
Benages. Barcelona: Edit. Orbis, [1933]. 
18 hojas + 160 pp. y 7 hojas+ 199 pp. 
100 ptas. each vol. 

Gaérate, J—G. de Humboldt. 
sus trabajos sobre Vasconia. Bilbao: Imp. 
Provincial, 1933. xv + 222 pp. 


Gonzdlez de Ameziia, A.—En el tercer 
centenario de “La Dorotea,” de Lope de 
Vega (1632-1932). Madrid: Tip. de Archivos, 
1933. 21 pp. 


Jaramillo, M. A.—Indice Bibliografico de 
la Biblioteca “Jaramillo” de Escritos Na- 


Estudio de 





cionales. Tomo I. Cuenca, Ecuador: Imp, 
de la Universidad, 1932. 356 pp. 
Key-Ayala, S.—Series Hemero-Bibliogré- 
ficas. la Serie. Bolivariana. Caracas: Tip, 
Americana, 1933. xiv + 202 pp. 


Lemus y Rubio, P.—Aportaciones para la 
formaci6én del Vocabulario Panocho o del 
dialecto de la Huerta de Murcia. Murcia: 
Imp. Provincial, 1933. 343 pp. 


Leén, Fray L. de—Obras poéticas. Texto 
y notas del P. José Llobera. Tomo IL. 
Trads. del latin, griego y toscano e imita- 
ciones. Cuenca: Biblioteca Diocesana Con- 
quense, 1933. xxvi-+ 564 pp. 10 ptas. 

Machado, A.—Poesias completas. 32 ed. 
Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1933. 432 pp. 6 ptas. 


Manuscritos sobre Méjico en la Biblioteca 
Nacional de Madrid. Madrid: Grificas 
Marinas, 1933. 277 pp. 


Martinez de la Rosa, F.—Obras dramiaticas. 
Ed. y notas de Jean Sarraill. Madrid: 
Espasa-Calpe, 1933. 416 pp. 10 ptas. 
(Clasicos Castellanos, 107.) 

Menéndez y Pelayo, M. — Historia de 
Espafia. Seleccionada de la obra del maestro. 
Prél. de J. Vign. Madrid: Ediciones Fax, 
1933. 358 pp. 8 ptas. 

Palma, A.—Ricardo Palma. Buenos Aires: 
Edit. Tor, 1933. 156 pp. (Las grandes 
biograffas contemporaneas, VIII.) 

Palos Yranzo, I.—E] crucifijo en la historia, 
en la literatura y en el arte catdlicos. 
Zaragoza: Edit. “ El Eco de la Cruz,” 1933. 
152 pp. 2 ptas. 

Pastells, P.—Historia de la Compafifa de 
Jess en la provincia del Paraguay, segin 
los documentos originales del Archivo general 
de Indias. Tomo V. Madrid: V. Suarez, 
1933. 376 pp. 

Poetas de los siglos XVI y XVII.—Seleccién 
de G. Blanco Suarez. Madrid: Edit. Insti- 
tuto Escuela, 1933. 355 pp. 5 ptas. (Bi- 
blioteca Literaria del Estudiante, XIX.) 

Rogerio SAnchez, J.—La historia literaria 
en los textos. Madrid: Hernando, 1933. 718 
pp. 18 ptas. 

Redondo, T. H.—Literatura espafiola com- 
parada con la extranjera. 6aed. Granada: 
Artes Graficas Granadinas, 1932. 450 pp. 
14 pp. 

Spanische Romanzen.—Herausgegeben von 
Ludwig Pfandl. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1933. 
viii + 108 pp. 

Vega, Lope de.—Los melindres de Belisa. 
Ed. critique publiée avec une Introduction 
et des Notes, por Henriette C. Barrau. 
Amsterdam: H., J. Paris, 1933. 278 pp. 

[Obras]. Seleccién, estudio y notas 
de Américo Castro. Madrid: Edit. Instituto 
Escuela, 1933. 343 pp. (Biblioteca Lite 
raria del Estudiante, XIV.) 
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1. A topical treatment in eighteen leseoes of the essentials of ortho- 3 
gtaphy, grammar, and syntax : 
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practice in conversation. be 
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IMPORTANT NEW TEXTS 


A NEW PLAN OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By JANET R. AIKEN, Columbia University 
A functionzl treatment of English grammar, eliminating the 
tencies of the traditional systems and basing its study Pongene stn roe 
Lae dite sat ea tone The result is simple and succinct analysis of sod 
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ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By OTTO JESPERSEN, University of Copenhagen : 
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scholarship. Ready in May 
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